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Introduction 

Barry  Kew 

Welcome  to  the  first  issue  of  Critical  Society.  As  the  home  page  implies,  one  of  this  e-journal’s 
aims  is  to  attract  and  publish  variety  —  of  subject,  length  and  style.  To  an  extent  this  has  been 
achieved  here  although  some  readers  may  be  disappointed  not  to  find  greater  variety  of  subject 
area  in  this  instance.  So,  please  ‘excuse’  the  animal-issue  weight;  a  greater  range  of  subject  areas  is 
aimed  for,  although  this  will  certainly  not  exclude  further  animal-issue  material. 

This  Introduction  may  be  a  one-off.  Although  it  could  be  pointed  out  here,  for  instance,  that 
if  a  theme  presents  itself  in  several  of  the  six  articles  it  would  seem  to  involve  —  aside  from  power 
—  colonisation,  censorship  and  conflict,  it  is  not  the  intention  in  Critical  Society  to  be  theme  based 
or  to  comment  on  the  articles  published,  but  to  let  them  speak  for  themselves,  as  those  included 
in  this  first  issue  certainly  do  (readers  may  wish  to  submit  articles  in  response,  of  course).  Those 
by  Chris  Langley  and  Jim  Blaxter  are  overtly  serious  and  encourage  not  just  contemplation  but 
action  and/ or  further  investigation;  the  one  by  Robert  Harding  and  the  ‘Another  Side’ 
compilation-in-progress  are  more  tongue  in  cheek  or  light-hearted  but  nevertheless  raise 
interesting  if  not  disturbing  issues,  in  different  styles,  from  different  angles.  However,  a  small 
point  does  need  to  be  made  regarding  the  other  two  articles. 

The  occasional  history  section  this  time  includes  works  from  Jon  Wynne-Tyson  and  the  late 
Brigid  Brophy.  Some  readers  will  perhaps  feel  the  need  to  ponder  on  how  much  progress,  or 
change,  has  been  achieved  or  thwarted  by  animal  advocates,  agriculturalists,  academics,  scientists, 
politicians,  media  and  society  in  general  during  the  30  years  or  so  since  these  articles  were  first 
published. 

So  that’s  it,  introduction-wise,  for  now.  I  hope  you  enjoy  reading  this  first  issue  and  the  others 
to  follow.  But  don’t  be  just  a  reader;  why  not  send  in  an  article?  I’m  hoping  there’s  already 
enough  of  a  range  here  to  encourage  more  writers.  I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 

criticalsociety@btinternet.com 

Critical  Society  pays  no  money,  makes  no  money.  Copyright  remains  with  the  authors. 
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Universities  —  value,  ethics  and  compromises 

Chris  Langley 


Universities  are  of  fundamental  importance  to  any  society  claiming  to  be  democratic  and  open.  They 
provide  vital  access  to  independent  expertise,  train  individuals  in  critical  thinking,  act  as  repositories 
of  independent  thought  and  an  understanding  of  the  world  and  our  part  in  it,  challenge  orthodoxy 
and  the  erosion  of  our  rights  and  help  to  build  sustainable  economies.  Thus  universities,  both 
nationally  and  locally  play  an  essential  part  in  building  and  nurturing  a  vibrant  and  healthy 
community. 

Part  of  the  human  knowledge  base  which  flows  from  academic  researchers  is  science,  engineering 
and  technology  (SET).  Many  feel  strongly  that  science,  engineering  and  technology  are  fundamental 
to  the  public  interest,  and  that  their  primary  function  is  not  to  provide  short-term  economic  return 
on  investment  to  the  commercial  sector.  To  function  in  the  public  interest  these  areas  of  knowledge 
must  be  undertaken  with  openness  and  independence  to  ensure  their  health  and  vitality  as  well  at  that 
of  the  university  as  a  whole. 

In  the  UK  universities  have  faced  many  challenges  in  the  last  three  decades.  A  succession  of 
government  decisions  from  the  1980s  to  today  have  created  universities  which  are  locked  into 
commercialisation  and  provide  services  for  businesses,  especially  in  science  and  engineering. 
Essentially  universities  have  become  businesses.  Such  trends  can  compromise  objectivity  and  reduce 
transparency,  and  have  the  potential  to  damage  the  public  perception  of  scientists  and  their 
motivation.  Surveys  of  public  attitudes  to  science  have  indicated  that  trust  and  confidence  in  science 
and  scientists  relies  heavily  upon  who  funds  science  and  why.  Many  feel  that  independence  of  both 
research  and  teaching  plays  a  pivotal  role  in  how  science  is  perceived. 

Thanks  to  a  medley  of  funding  changes  introduced  by  Margaret  Thatcher  and  carried  through 
with  barely  a  pause  by  successive  governments,  universities  have  developed  a  bewildering  array  of 
‘partnerships’  with  industries,  UK  or  foreign.  ‘Partnerships’,  often  underwritten  by  public  funds  from 
the  research  councils  and  government  departments,  are  undertaken  which  not  only  raise  serious 
ethical  issues  but  also  practical  ones  which  impinge  upon  the  integrity  and  openness  of  the  university. 
Commercial  partnerships  with  the  research  community  have  been  shown  (in  the  biotechnology, 
pharmaceutical  and  tobacco  sectors)  to  introduce  bias  and  produce  conflicts  of  interest  (considerable 
detail  may  be  found  in  the  latest  report  from  Scientists  for  Global  Responsibility  entitled  Science  <&  the 
Corporate  Agenda). 

The  involvement  of  universities  and  the  research  community  with  corporate  entities  is  especially 
problematic  when  UK  universities  become  involved  with  the  military  sector  (government  and 
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corporate).  This  process  accelerated  markedly  after  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  in  two  ways.  First,  by 
UK  universities  investing  in  military  corporations,  many  of  which  have  poor  ethical  records,  without 
full  debate  and  transparency.  The  university  research  community  or  society-at-large  had  little 
knowledge  of  or  access  to  these  investment  decisions. 

The  second  way  comprises  university  researchers  obtaining  funds  for  research  or  teaching  which 
has  military  connections  or  objectives.  Here  there  is  a  plethora  of  ways  in  which  research  within 
universities  is  funded  by  the  military  sector,  now  that  UK  government  military  research  has  been 
largely  privatised,  and  this  complex  area  is  discussed  in  detail  in  the  Scientists  for  Global 
Responsibility  (SGR)  reports  Soldiers  in  the  laboratory  and  More  Soldiers  in  the  Laboratoy.  Training  and 
teaching  have  also  been  designed  in  many  university— military  programmes  to  suit  corporate  needs. 
The  trend  such  for  military— university  ties  accelerated  at  the  same  time  as  military  expenditure  in  the 
USA  and  UK  significantly  rose. 

In  2002  a  number  of  new  programmes  of  university— military  partnerships  were  launched  in  the 
UK.  These  involved  the  Ministry  of  Defence  (usually  co-ordinated  by  the  Defence  Science  and 
Technology  Laboratory),  military  corporations  such  as  BAE  Systems  and  Rolls-Royce,  and  the 
research  councils.  These  partnerships  funded  and  set  in  place  a  swathe  of  collaborations  with 
academic  researchers,  more  details  of  which  can  be  found  at  the  SGR  website  (see  the  end  of  this 
article).  Research  areas  include  guided  missiles,  robotics,  sensor  systems,  radar  and  information 
technology.  Additionally  large  military  companies,  like  BAE  Systems,  directly  fund  university 
departments  to  undertake  research  and  teaching  to  benefit  the  funder.  Lasdy,  military  corporations 
support  a  host  of  programmes  which  broadly  fall  under  the  heading  of  ‘outreach’  and  involve 
curricular  support  in  schools  and  colleges  plus  the  more  obvious  public  relations  exercises  directed  at 
schools  and  universities. 

Over  the  past  five  years  Scientists  for  Global  Responsibility  has  been  examining  the  extent  and 
impact  of  the  military  presence  —  both  government  and  corporate  —  in  the  university  sector  and 
asking  a  number  of  questions.  To  understand  our  concern,  consider  some  background  facts: 

Global  military  spending  has  inexorably  risen  over  the  past  five  years;  in  2008  (the  latest  reliable 
estimate)  the  sum  exceeded  $1.4  trillion.  In  2006,  governments  in  the  richer  and  more  industrialised 
countries  spent  a  total  of  $96  billion  on  military  R&D,  but  only  $56  billion  on  R&D  for  health  and 
environmental  protection,  and  roughly  $1  billion  on  R&D  for  renewable  energy  technologies, 
essential  for  tackling  climate  change.  A  similar  imbalance  can  be  seen  in  UK  spending  today  where 
around  30%  of  all  government  R&D  has  military  objectives.  This  figure  is  about  15  times  more  than 
the  funding  made  available  to  address  environmental  protection.  Military  corporations  in  Europe  and 
the  USA  are  very  powerful  and  have  the  ear  of  government  and  play  a  major  role  in  shaping  security, 
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in  national  and  EU  settings.  The  close  alliance  of  the  corporate  military  sector  with  governments 
drives  a  high-technology  security  stance  redolent  of  the  Cold  War  era,  which  really  is  not  appropriate 
to  many  of  the  challenges  the  world  faces  today.  Furthermore,  the  route  from  military  funding  to 
useful  product  is  long  and  notoriously  skewed  to  favour  military  over  civilian  products,  technology 
transfer  from  military  funding  in  the  UK  being  weak  to  say  the  least.  Many  researchers  in  those 
universities  that  attract  significant  military  funds  like  University  College  London,  Cranfield  and 
Southampton  have  research  portfolios  in  which  military  projects  predominate.  Thus  there  is  a 
reduction  in  their  expertise  and  time  for  either  disinterested  research  or  research  with  non-military 
utility  such  as  climate  change  mitigation  or  environmental  protection. 

One  of  our  latest  studies  of  military  involvement  in  the  UK  research  community,  entitled  Behind 
Closed  Doors,  paints  a  very  depressing  picture.  Researchers  and  senior  academic  staff  in  a  sample  of  1 6 
universities  were  approached.  Those  funded  by  the  military  sector  either  refused  to  be  interviewed  or 
saw  little  ethical  or  practical  problems  entailed  by  source  of  funding.  By  contrast  those  who  did  not 
accept  military  funding,  in  similar  research  areas,  were  far  more  open,  some  expressing  considerable 
concern  that  their  universities  accepted  military  funds  and  also  ran  courses  specifically  for  the  military 
sector.  The  opportunity  costs  of  such  university— military  partnerships  are  simply  unknown.  One 
senior  academic  said  that  he  felt  that  the  influence  of  the  military  involvement  in  his  university  was  a 
cause  for  deep  concern. 

There’s  far  more  detail  in  Behind  Closed  Doors  but  in  a  nutshell  we  feel,  on  the  basis  of  our 
discussions  and  research  over  the  past  five  years,  that  today  the  extensive  presence  of  the  military  in 
UK  universities  compromises  their  objectivity,  openness  and  freedoms.  Again,  many  of  our  concerns 
and  discussions  can  be  found  on  the  Scientists  for  Global  Responsibility  website.  The  military 
presence  brings  into  sharp  focus  the  commercialisation  of  the  universities  and  presents  a  number  of 
substantive  concerns  which  briefly  include: 

•  Military  research  either  within  or  outside  the  university  context  raises  a  wide  range  of  ethical 
and  practical  questions  for  society  and  individuals.  The  most  appropriate  security  stance  adopted  by  a 
society  is  often  an  area  of  contention  with  powerful  and  unelected  voices  being  heard  despite  public 
disquiet  —  witness  the  Trident  programme.  Such  decisions  are  seldom  open  to  public  scrutiny  or 
influence. 

•  Military  partnerships  with  UK  universities  compromise  the  latters’  role  as  independent 
sources  of  expertise  for  teaching,  mentoring  and  research.  Forty-six  university  departments  of 
engineering  were  closed  or  amalgamated  during  1994—2001  and  closures  continue  today.  This  trend 
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limits  the  choice  of  centres  where  unbiased  advice  is  available  and  also  impacts  upon  the  places 
where  potential  students  can  locate  non-military  teaching  and  research  opportunities. 

•  The  participation  of  researchers  from  UK  universities  in  research  and  development  for 
military  companies  drives  a  high-technology  security  stance.  This  limits  how  conflict  and  its 
resolution  is  framed  and  broader  ways  of  addressing  security  become  marginalised. 

•  The  so-called  special  relationship  with  the  USA  that  the  UK  makes  much  of,  colours  not 
only  UK  science  but  also  its  foreign  policy.  A  variety  of  UK— USA  science  and  technology 
programmes  comprise  some  of  the  ways  in  which  weapons  and  their  platforms  are  developed  —  all 
depending  upon  high-technology  approaches  to  security,  and  many  actively  involving  the  university 
research  community. 

•  The  militarisation  of  science,  technology  and  engineering  in  UK  universities  is  an  area  which 
is  largely  unexamined  by  the  research  community  and  raises  some  profound  questions.  Does  such 
funding  marginalise  other  sources  of  funding?  (Our  research  suggests  that  it  does  in  several  UK 
universities.)  Are  those  involved  in  military— university  partnerships  able  to  question  the  extent  and 
goals  of  the  research  supported?  Does  military  funding  dissuade  young  people  from  entering  science, 
engineering  and  technology?  How  open  is  the  research  that  is  supported  by  corporate  and 
government  military  sectors?  (Our  own  research  shows  that  commercial  sensitivities  impact  on  the 
willingness  to  speak  and  publish.)  There  is  at  present  little  available  data  to  provide  more  definitive 
answers  to  these  questions. 

•  Does  the  broad  corporatisation  of  universities  colour  the  public’s  view  of  the  integrity  of 
science  and  technology?  Given  the  financial  climate  and  the  disclosure  of  troublesome  corporate 
practices,  discussed  widely  in  the  UK  media,  is  it  not  time  for  this  situation  to  be  critically  examined? 

Universities,  which  enjoy  public  support,  have  vital  roles  to  play  in  our  rapidly  changing  world,  not 
least  in  responding  to  real  security  threats  such  as  climate  change,  sustainable  energy  provision  and 
the  depletion  of  resources,  which  call  upon  robust,  independent  and  open  sources  of  expertise.  The 
commercialisation  of  UK  universities  endangers  their  health  and  independence.  We  should  have  an 
independent  and  fully  public  examination  of  this  trend  and  the  impact  it  is  having  on  the  well-being 
and  academic  ethos  of  the  universities  and  their  staff  and  students. 
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Chris  Langley  is  a  freelance  consultant  and  writer  operating  as  ScienceS ources,  an  independent  consultancy,  facilitating 
and  widening  access  to  science,  technology  and  medicine,  with  the  aim  of  fostering  a  more  publicly  accountable  and  open 
science.  He  has  more  than  25  years’  experience  as  a  science  communicator  and  facilitator  for  both  lay  and  academic 
audiences.  He  is  currently  also  the  principal  researcher  for  Scientists  for  Global  Responsibility  and  has  been  involved 
here  in  looking  at  the  military  sector  —  both  government  and  corporate  —  and  the  wider  corporate  involvement  in  science, 
engineering  and  technology.  Scientists  for  Global  Responsibility  is  an  independent  UK-based  organisation  comprising 
natural  and  social  scientists,  engineers,  IT  professionals  and  architects.  It  seeks  to  stimulate  and  support  a  more 
ethically  based  science  and  technology.  More  can  be  found  at 
http:  I  /  www.sgr.org.uk/ ArmsControl/  Militaylnfluence.html. 
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As  Seen  on  TV  —  or  Seen  off?  Towards  a  vegan  media  critique 

Jim  Blaxter 

In  the  UK,  the  virtual  exclusion  of  animal  liberation 1  and  other  vegan  claims  from  slaughter-promoting  television 
and  positive  government  recognition  runs  counter  to  democracy,  public  interest  and  the  media’s  anti-censorship 
credentials;  it  also  hints  at  regression  and  unenlightenment.  This  essay  suggests  a  challenging  systematic  media 
critique. 

Since  New  Labour  achieved  office  in  1997  at  least  two  things  have  become  obvious  —  from  an 
animal  liberation  perspective.  One,  the  government  has  been  a  disappointment  in  reneging  on 
promises  (e.g.,  no  Royal  Commission  on  animal  experiments)  and  has  actively  promoted  violence 
against  nonhumans,  in  the  shape  of  farming  methods,  shooting,  fishing,  and  numbers  of 
laboratory  victims  increasing  to  the  highest  totals  since  the  early  1990s.  It  has  also  denigrated 
animal  liberation:  witness  for  instance  Tony  Blair’s  pro-vivisection,  petition-signing  outburst 
against  a  ‘tiny  group  of  extremists  threatening  medical  research  and  advances’,2  that  ‘extremists’ 
synechdoche  damning  an  entire,  anti-progress  movement. 

Two,  television  has  increasingly  promoted  slaughter  and  other  animal  exploitation.  Survival- 
style  programmes  proliferate,  where  competitive  volunteers  (with  camera  crew)  are  left  in  a 
‘jungle  camp’  to  get  by  and  undertake  tasks.  This  entertainment  includes  killing  animals; 
gratuitous,  legitimising  violence,  that  is.  Viewing  figures  are  not  particularly  high  (around  2 
million,  although  ITVl’s  annual  fortnight-long  I’m  a  Celebrity,  Get  Me  out  of  Here  —  contestants 
eating  crocodile  eyes  and  feet,  silkworms,  and  kangaroos’  testicles,  etc.  —  attracts  some  10—12 
million3);  they  fall  into  the  ‘special  interest’  ratings-war  category,  like  angling,  American  football 
and  motorbike  racing. 

Television’s  male  celebrity  chefs,  slaughter  fanatics  in  the  main4  (with  around  1.5  to  4  million 
viewers  each),  seem  to  be  the  newest  authorised  definers  of  the  human— nonhuman  relationship. 
What  they  also  seem  to  be  are  anachronisms.  The  ‘best’  of  them,  promoted  as  trendsetters, 
merely  call  for  the  animal-welfarist  measures  that  CIWF  was  advocating  more  than  30  years  ago 
(and  in  the  process  perpetuate  the  mythology  —  that  pheasant  rearing,  for  shooting,  is  free  range; 
that  it  is  only  outside  the  UK  that  pigs  are  kept  in  appalling  conditions;  and  that  slaughterhouse 
practices  are  ‘humane’).  Additionally,  they  desperately  breathe  life  into  a  challenged  welfarist  ethic 
in  the  face  of  its  tactfully  unmentioned  health  and  environmental  problems  while  boasting 
natural  and  anti  junk-food  credentials. 

This  general  regression  is  more  evident  both  in  events  and  other  programmes;  some  typical 
examples  follow  (from  over  the  past  year  or  so).  Signs  of  regression  in  recent  events  include  the 
EU  parliament  vote  on  animal  experimentation  (5.5.09)  which,  due  to  Agriculture  Committee 
amendments,  relaxed  the  requirement  for  scientists  to  gain  licences  for  some  4.5  million 
experiments  per  year  that  are  expected  to  cause  ‘only’  less  than  moderate  pain,  and  postponed 
the  planned  phase-out  of  the  use  of  wild-caught  primates.  One  of  the  MEPs  emailed  me  (4.5.09), 
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to  say  that  the  ‘huge  moral  dilemma’  was  ‘to  decide  when  it  is  morally  acceptable  to  test  on  an 
animal  if  that  test  will  ultimately  alleviate  human  suffering.  We  believe  that  this  is  the  only 
possible  justification  for  testing  on  animals.’  With  this  stock  dilemma  fabrication  Stevenson,  like 
MEPs  on  the  Agriculture  Committee  and  others  representing  my  area,  echoed  each  other’s 
science-discourse  cliches  and  excused  laboratory  violence.  The  impression  given  was  not  that 
they  had  studied  and  dismissed  animal  liberation’s  moral  philosophy  and  scientific  arguments, 
but  that  they  had  no  idea  of  such  matters.  All  claimed  adherence  to  the  three  Rs  policy 
(replacement,  reduction,  refinement)  to  be  a  major  step  forward,  without  acknowledging  (or  even 
knowing  perhaps)  that  50  years  have  elapsed  since  Russell  and  Burch  (1959)  established  this 
animal-research  framework. 

In  the  same  area,  the  Home  Office  has  implemented  fast-tracking  of  licences  to  experiment 
on  animals  and  reduced  the  number  of  animal  laboratory  inspections. 

Further,  on  Boxing  Day  2008,  some  300,000  hunt  followers  turned  out,  the  biggest  number 
for  years,  and  senior  figures  in  the  Conservative  Party  have  claimed  that  a  Tory  government 
would  re-legalise  hunting  with  dogs,  outlawed  since  2005  (see,  e.g.  the  Independent  on  Sunday, 
23.8.09);  in  August  2009  TV  cook  Clarissa  Dixon-Wright  pleaded  guilty  (with  trainer  of  horses 
for  racing  purposes  Mark  Prescott)  to  hare-coursing  offences  (see 
http://news.bbc.co.Uk/l/hi/england/8231495.stm).  In  2009,  the  Great  British  Circus 
reintroduced  elephant  acts;  animal  products  are  being  promoted  by  Europeans  in  China  to  take 
the  place  of  soya  and  noodles  (e.g.  Selling  Cheese  to  the  Chinese ,  BBC  Radio  4,  14.8.09);  and  in 
August  2009  Defra  was  considering  reducing  the  already  inadequate  space  that  broiler  chickens 
are  forced  to  exist  in  (see  http://www.fwi.co.uk/Articles/2009/08/25/117357/rspca-calls-on- 
defra-not-to-raise-broiler-stocking-rate.html). 

The  programmes  include  series  such  as  the  four-part  Mud,  Sweat  and  Tractors  (BBC4,  Apr— May 
2009)  that  lamented  the  passing  of  the  old  days  with  sentimental  animal-farmers’  home  movies. 
In  Ashes  to  Ashes  (BBC1,  4.5.09),  a  police  drama  series  set  in  the  1980s,  animal  rights  activists 
threatened  a  series  of  attacks  in  London  and  the  first  victim,  the  daughter  of  a  commercial 
laboratory  owner,  was  in  hospital.  Police  are  convinced  that  an  animal  rights  campaigner  now 
serving  time  for  killing  a  scientist  in  the  1970s,  knows  about  the  planned  attacks.  On  The  One 
Show  (BBC1,  10.12.08)  celebrity  cook  Nigella  Lawson  gratuitously,  and  buying  into  the  hunting 
fantasy  (like  most  male  TV  chefs),  claimed  that  ‘if  I  could  go  out  into  the  woods  and  kill  a  bear 
myself,  I  would  then  wear  it  proudly  as  a  trophy’;  two  days  later  her  Christmas  Kitchen  television 
series  began  (and  gained  around  3.5  million  viewers).  In  a  related  fantasy  on  Countiyfile  (15.11.09) 
the  reporter  gratuitously  shot  and  ate  a  pheasant,  claiming  that  by  the  eating  she  was  paying  the 
wretched  bird  ‘respect’.  People  tried  to  recreate  life  on  a  I ' ictorian  Farm  (BBC2,  Jan— Feb  2009), 
which  just  happened  to  necessitate  slaughter,  as  did  Tales  from  the  Green  Valley  (BBC4,  22.9.09), 
and  other  programmes  involved  people  travelling  the  world  for  slaughter  and  cruelty 
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opportunities,  as  with  Could  You  Eat  an  Elephant?  (Channel  4,  Jan— Feb  2009)  where,  also,  a  chef 
consumes  a  cobra’s  still-beating  heart;  and  Jamie’s  American  Roadtrip  (Channel  4,  8.9.09  and 
22.9.09)  presented  us  with  the  slobrity  hero  involved  in  a  rodeo,  branding  and  castrating  calves, 
and  slaughtering  a  crocodile.  Other  series  have  followed  people  adopting  a  new  lifestyle,  entailing 
pig  and  sheep  slaughter  (Monty  Flail's  Great  Escape,  BBC2,  Mar  2009);  in  Channel  4’s  Boys  and  Girls 
Alone  (17.2.09),  children  were  ‘left’  to  fend  for  themselves  in  the  wild,  which  involved  the  killing 
and  skinning/plucking  of  rabbits/hens;  and  the  Kill  it,  Cook  it,  Eat  it  series  (BBC3,  Jan  2009)  did 
what  it  said,  as  did  The  Superstars  Eat  ...  Medieval/ Ancient  Rome  etc  (BBC2,  Jun— July  09).  Tough 
Guy  or  Chicken  (BBC3,  20.8.09  and  24.9.09)  promoted  rodeos,  bullfighting,  slaughter  and  shark 
wrangling,  and,  on  radio,  the  Food  Programme  (BBC  Radio  4,  26.7.09)  explored  whether  suckling 
pigs  —  whole,  month-old,  milk-fed  piglets  —  who  ‘fell  from  favour  [sic]  at  the  British  table  many 
centuries  ago  . . .  are  fit  for  a  comeback’. 

From  this  general  trend  of  ethic  cleansing  —  in  which  the  TV  listing  magazines  are  complicit  — 
it  would  seem  that  the  bluff  is  being  called  on  the  idea  that  people  would  become  vegetarian 
overnight  if  slaughterhouses  had  glass  walls.  And  the  commodity  fetish/back-story  notion  would 
seem  to  be  just  as  sterile  —  people  know  many  of  the  horror  stories  behind  animal  products  and 
find  ways  to  rationalise  their  support,  or  tough  it  out:  ‘I  can  live  with  it’  (even  if  the  animals 
can’t).  The  dark  question  is,  can  they  live  without  it?  That  the  ‘up-for-it’  chefs  of  Could  You  Eat  an 
Elephant?  declined  to  eat  monkey  and  elephant  demonstrated  merely  that  they  too  cling  to  the 
age-old  brutalist— sentimentalist  approach.5 

Many  of  programmes  referred  to  above  pander  to  what  the  media  seem  to  have  decided,  in 
their  reductivist,  unEnlightenment  way,  is  ‘human  nature’;  i.e.  unregenerative;  the  abiding  appeal 
is  to  bread  and  circuses.  Most  animals  on  television  are  dead  or  heading  that  way,  and  it  would 
seem  that  agenda-setting  television  (and  indeed  Blair,  his  successors  and  perhaps  all  MPs)  cannot 
countenance  the  extremism  of  vegan  non-violence. 

It  is  this  backdrop  of  regression  —  a  kind  of  counter-revolution  —  that  brings  us  to  censorship 
and  exclusion,  our  motivating  concern  here.  There  are  possibly  more  vegetarians  and  vegans  in 
the  UK  than  there  are  people  who  watch  the  above  programmes  (except  for  I’m  a  Celebrity  . . .;  but 
these  programmes  sell  audiences  to  advertisers  I  hear  you  say),6  but  no  programmes  counter  this 
relentless  glorification  of  animal  use  and  neither  government  nor  television  is  interested  in  a 
sustained  (or  even  casual)  critique  of  the  dependency  culture  of  animal-farming  subsidies;  animal- 
tested  drugs  and  human  hospitalisations;  animal  farming  and  pollution  of  land,  water  and  air; 
animal  farming  and  waste  of  land  and  water  (let  alone  animal  ethics).7  The  problems  associated 
with  animal  use  are  documented  by  the  animal  liberation  movement  and  independent  bodies  in 
reports  too  many  to  list  here  and,  one  would  have  thought,  too  many  to  ignore.  Flowever,  erase 
the  ‘animal  liberation’  element  (that  is,  the  first  principle)  from  the  ethics— health— environment 
package  and  television  and  government  appetite  may  be  whetted.  Thus  the  three-part  The  Future 
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of  Food  (BBC2,  17,  24  &  31.8.09)  asked  how  climate  change  was  affecting  farming,  rather  than  the 
other  way  round;  meat  was  the  standard  for  protein;  and  whilst  animal-exploiting  vertical  farming 
and  aquaponics  amongst  others  were  both  considered  and  their  promoters  interviewed,  there  was 
no  mention  of  vegan  agriculture.  Likewise,  Countryfile  (BBC1,  24.5.09)  asked  if  the  UK  could 
become  self-sufficient  in  food.  Organic  food  production  was  dismissed,  there  not  being  enough 
land,  and  the  programme  suggested  that  GM  foods  could  be  the  way  forward.  Thus,  by  excluding 
vegan  land  use  a  false  dichotomy  is  constructed  and  the  viewer  guided  towards  the  preferred 
choice. 

Perhaps  Jon  Wynne -Tyson  (2004:  36)  is  right:  ‘Censorship  resides  in  silence  and  neglect,  not 
in  fairly  conducted  examination  of  new  concepts.  The  British  understand  this  form  of  mind 
control  better  than  most.’  Or,  again,  as  he  quotes  from  Elie  Wiesel  in  The  Extended  Circle-.  ‘Silence 
encourages  the  tormentor,  never  the  tormented.’ 

Should  we  be  concerned  that  this  violence— regression— censorship/ exclusion  combination 
constitutes  the  defence  and  reproduction  of  a  great  myth?  And  myth  feeds  the  market,  as 
television  companies  —  who  sell  audiences  —  know  all  too  well.  Are  these  backward  steps  rather 
than  the  considered  step  back?  A  secular  Unenlightenment?  Obviously,  TV  companies  and 
perhaps  the  entire  media  need  to  be  challenged. 

Challenging  the  media 

So  what,  though,  if  television  is  ranged  against  animal  liberation,  largely  through  sins  of 
omission?  Isn’t  the  slowing  of  change  and  the  halting  of  ‘subversion’  what  media  do  (see,  e.g. 
Gurevitch  et  al.  1982,  Eldridge  1993,  Philo  1999),  and  certainly  in  the  sense  of  television 
considered  here  as,  or  close  to,  an  ideological  state  apparatus  (see  Althusser  1971),  but  where 
speciesism  is  the  ideology?8  Perhaps,  but  things  change,  are  changed.  We  know  that  what  is 
required,  in  large  part  or  at  least,  is  a  change  in  media  editorial  policy  even  if  this  is  akin  to  saying 
that  what  we  need  in  society  generally  is  a  change  in  man  rather  than  in  management.  However, 
short  of  this  there  are  things  that  can  be  done. 

In  relation  to  the  media  the  animal  liberation  movement  seems  not  to  have  progressed  much 
beyond  periodic  and  brief  recognition  of  media  bias/ exclusion  and  the  ‘we  gained  coverage  in 
the  Daily  ...’  syndrome,  grateful  for  crumbs  from  the  table.  There  could  be  a  radical  change9  in 
the  way  the  movement  views  the  media:  not  so  much  as  a  neutral  resource  but  as  more  a  part  of 
the  dominant  culture,  with  perhaps  just  a  few  fifth  columnists  who  haven’t  yet  been  weeded  out. 
The  movement  has  had  at  least  35  years  to  recognise  just  who  and  what  are  railed  against  it. 

Although  this  essay  is  largely  concerned  with  television  censorship/exclusion  of  animal 
liberation,  the  range  can  of  course  be  widened  to  include  all  media.  One  of  the  fears  for 
liberationists  may  be  that  of  being  accused  of  interfering  with  media  freedom.  But  the  very  point 
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here  is  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  television  that  is  exercising  the  censorship.  I  suggest  five  no- 
cost/low-cost  areas  for  action. 

1.  (a)  Each  of  the  movement’s  magazines  could  carry  a  permanent  media-action  page.  This,  at 
least,  could  offer  full  details  of  how  to  protest  about  media  coverage,  non-coverage  and 
censorship,  giving  email  and  website  information  on  major  media  titles  and  channels. 

(b)  Each  organisation,  through  email  alerts,  could  prompt  its  members  into  media  action  on 
specific  and  topical  media  coverage,  non-coverage  and  censorship  issues  on  a  regular  basis,  in  the 
same  way  they  already  mobilise  members  on  other  campaigns.  (Animal  Defenders  International 
already  do  this  to  some  extent  through  their  ‘Writers’  Club’.) 

(c)  Each  organisation  could  appoint  someone  to  be  in  charge  of  these  activities  and  to  become  au 
fait  with  media  critique  (see,  e.g.,  Philo  1999  and  bibliography;  Eldridge  1993). 

2.  Media  companies  generally,  perhaps,  and  certainly  television  companies,  could  be  challenged 
on  the  basis  of  their  operating  as  an  ideological  state  apparatus  in  relation  to  animal  use  and  its 
opposition,  the  media  pursuing  five  ideological  strategies  that  sustain  relations  of  domination: 
promoting  favoured  beliefs,  values  and  practices;  naturalising  and  universalising  such  beliefs;  denigrating 
ideas  and  their  agents  which  constitute  a  challenge;  excluding  rival  forms  of  thought  (see  Eagleton 
1991:  5—6);  and  confusing  and  redefining  terms,  status  and  identities. 

3.  The  fragmentation  of  animal  liberation  into  proliferating  websites  and  local  independent 
groups  may  find  its  salvation  or  greater  strength  in  a  concentration  on  local  news  programmes 
that  at  present  appear  to  be  even  more  reliant  on  cliche  reinforcement  and  value  reproduction 
and  closed  to  dissenting  voices  than  the  nationals.  The  BBC’s  Reporting  Scotland  (11.5.09),  for 
instance,  used  the  inappropriate  ‘snouts  in  the  trough’  visual  metaphor  to  illustrate  the  MPs 
expenses  scandal;  reported  on  the  birth  of  a  macaque  at  a  wildlife  park  but  omitted  to  mention 
the  three  macaques  who  died  and  the  one  who  went  missing  after  being  introduced  to  that 
captivity;  and  reported  on  a  panda  on  Chinese  loan  at  Edinburgh  Zoo,  with  no  oppositional 
voice  allowed  to  speak.  As  with  all  the  other  examples  in  this  essay,  these  are  typical,  quotidian 
and  unconsciously  invite  challenge  to  the  ‘that’s  the  way  it  is’  structure. 

4.  A  continual  flow  of  programme  proposals  to  television  companies  and  independents  could  be 
developed.  Additionally,  and  perhaps  relatedly,  UK  animal  advocacy  academics  could  be 
motivated  to  create  animal  liberation  media  studies  as  a  valid  discipline  (as  with 
feminist/ race/ class  and  critical  media  studies)  and  establish  animal  liberation  within  social 
movement  literature. 
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5.  There  is  also  a  case  for  educating  television  personnel,  which  follows  from  lb  and  3  above.  On 
23  December  2008,  after  the  Six  o’Clock  News  had  reported  the  conviction  of  SHAC  activists,  I 
complained  to  the  BBC  that  this  was  the  first  time  that  animal  liberation  —  here  in  its  ‘terrorist’ 
guise  —  had  made  it  onto  the  programme  in  some  years  whilst  exposes  by  the  movement  and  the 
animal  liberation— environment— health  package  had  been  studiously  excluded  from  the 
corporation’s  agenda.  Divisional  adviser  Andrew  Martin  (email  5.2.09)  disagreed  that  they  had 
covered  the  story  only  because  ‘terrorism’  was  involved,  and  claimed  that: 

We  have  ...  covered  cruelty  to  turkeys,  stories  about  changes  in  animal  welfare  rules,  GM 
crops,  set  aside,  organic  food,  food  miles,  prices  supermarkets  give  to  farmers  and  no  doubt 
hundreds  of  other  stories  about  animal  welfare  and  what  you  refer  to  as  ‘the  environmental 
imperatives  of  nonanimal  agriculture’. 

Another  (six-part)  cookery  series,  promisingly  titled  What  to  Eat  Now  (BBC2,  Sep— Oct  2008),  had 
no  intention  of  breaking  the  tradition  of  avoiding  the  vegan  challenge.  My  complaint  to  the  BBC 
that  the  series  served  the  main  purpose  of  further  glorifying  the  slaughter  of  ‘in  season’  animals 
received  this  (email  24.9.08): 

Valentine  [Warner]  is  a  chef  who  enjoys  food,  nature  and  all  that  this  entails  meaning  that  he 
hunts  and  fishes  in  order  to  ‘work  in  harmony  with  nature’.  . . .  we  accept  that  some  viewers 
that  don’t  eat  meat  may  be  upset  by  some  scenes  ...  the  vast  majority  of  our  audience  are 
likely  to  be  meat  eaters  to  some  extent. 

Now,  unpacking  such  explanations,  and  untruths,  would  be  for  another  essay  but  here  we  can 
highlight  the  failure  to  grasp  the  point;  the  conflation  of  all  animal  issues;  the  automatic  slip  into 
welfare  territory  (redefinition);  making  assumptions  and  characterising  protesters  as  ‘upset’  (code 
for  sentimental?);  and  the  naturalising  of  lulling/ eating  animals,  coloured  by  the  regressive 
fantasy  of  hunting.  All  these  are  also  typical  ingredients  of  such  responses  and  ultimately  of  what 
appears  here  to  be  at  least  the  BBC  mindset.  Each  response  like  these  presents  a  further 
opportunity  of  reply  and  ‘education’,  and  of  greater  effect  if  done  by  many  rather  than  single 
viewers  here  and  there. 

I  suggest  also  that  readers  see  http://www.animalethics.org.uk/i-ch4-7-media-watcher.html; 
Cole  and  Morgan  (2009);  and  Linzey  (2009:  43—72). 

As  will  have  been  noted,  the  implication  here  has  been  that  animal  use  and  its  defence  belong 
to  an  unhealthy  world  of  censorship,  regression,  fantasy,  myth,  symbol  and  death.  The  actions 
suggested  above,  then,  could  be  seen  as  a  form  of  treatment  rather  than  merely  a  series  of 
complaints.  Indeed,  what  it  aims  at  is  not  just  the  delegitimisation  of  animal  use  and  the 
reinstatement  of  television  as  a  site  of  democratic  struggle  but  the  establishment  and 
development  of  a  consistent,  relentless  and  systematic  vegan  media  critique. 

Notes 

1  Reference  to  ‘animal  liberation’  here  means  abolitionist,  vegan  animal  liberation;  ‘the  ordiodox’  refers  to 
the  non-vegan  power  structure,  society  and  individuals. 
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2  Blair,  ‘Time  to  act  against  animal  rights  protestors’,  Sunday  Telegraph,  14.5.06. 

3  To  put  such  figures  in  perspective:  the  EastEnders  and  Coronation  Street  soap  operas  consistently  gain  the 

largest  steady  audiences  in  the  UK  with  figures  of  up  to  11  million  but  to  15  on  special  occasions  (similarly 
ITV’s  The  X  Factor  and  BBCl’s  Strictly  Come  Dancing ).  Other  big-view  programmes  include  BBCl’s  Dr  Who 
(around  10  million).  For  viewing  figures  used  here,  and  others,  see  Broadcasters’  Audience  Research  Board 
Ltd,  weekly  viewing  summaries: 

http:  /  /  www.barb.co.uk/  viewingsummary/ weekreports.cfm?report=weeklyterrestrial&requesttimeout=500 
.  Note  that  it  is  still  the  four  main  terrestrial  channels  (BBC1,  ITV,  BBC2  and  Channel4)  that  regularly 
attract  the  highest  viewing  figures. 

4  Witness,  for  instance,  Valentine  Warner  being  taught  to  hypnotise  a  lobster  ‘so  it’s  in  a  Zen-like  trance 
when  Warner  goes  in  for  the  kill’  ( Radio  Times,  4-10.7.09)  and  TV  chef  Jamie  Oliver  travelling  to  Italy  to 
cut  a  lamb’s  throat,  which  Channel  4  screened,  and  before  the  9pm  watershed  (10.11.05). 

5  Brutalism  and  sentimentalism  can  be  considered  discrete  opposites,  as  a  binary,  but  in  the  sense  of 
brutalism— sentimentalism  used  here  they  are  rather  the  poles  of  a  continuum,  somewhere  along  which  the 
orthodox  are  placed,  the  vast  majority  of  individuals  each  more  or  less  brutalist  and  sentimentalist. 
Orthodox  society  itself  is  brutalist— sentimentalist  in  terms  of  majority  relations  between  humans  and  other 
animals  and  the  latter’s  imposed  roles  and  statuses.  It  comprises  an  internalised  value  in  the  socialisation 
and  civilising  processes.  See  also  Francione’s  (1999)  related  depiction  of  ‘moral  schizophrenia’  and 
http://www.abolitionistapproach.com. 

6  The  statistics  are  non- conclusive  and  often  contradictory.  See  e.g. 
http://www.vegsoc.org/info/statveg.html.  In  contrast  to  the  exclusion,  the  celebrity-chef  cultural  profile 
and  resonance  are  nevertheless  very  high.  The  media  saturate  the  market  with  cross-reference/reverence 
and  spin-off  promotions;  part  of  media-manufactured  news.  One  will  also  see  such  chefs  posing  with 
cleavers  and/or  shotguns  in  advertisements:  Gordon  Ramsay  on  Channel  4  website  (Oct  2008);  Marco 
Pierre  White  in  a  Great  British  Tea  st  programme  promotion  in  the  Radio  Times  (28.6— 4.7.09). 

7  There  have  of  course  been  shifts  to  officially  recognise  non-animal  research  methods,  the  health  benefits 

of  non-animal  diets  and  ‘livestock’s  long  shadow’.  The  UK  government’s  ‘Food  and  Drink:  Greener 
Choices’  website  itself 

(http:/ / www.direct.gov.uk/  en/Environmentandgreenerliving/  Greenerhomeandgarden/Greenershopping 
/DG_064434)  states,  ‘Production  of  meat  and  dairy  has  a  much  bigger  effect  on  climate  change  and  other 
environmental  impacts  than  that  of  most  grains,  pulses  and  outdoor  fruit  and  vegetables.’  However,  the 
movement’s  status  on  television  is  not  automatically  elevated  and  made  prominent  by  any  of  this;  it  would 
seem  that  it  cannot  be  allowed  to  gain  even  associative  authority,  to  be  a  primary  definer.  It  faces  a  task  not 
unknown  to  Shaw:  ‘Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  realise  a  superiority  which  the  world  has  always 
treated  as  an  inferiority’  (quoted  in  Skidelsky  1979:  122).  The  UK  government  seems  perversely  determined 
not  to  concede  anything  to  such  ‘extremists’  regardless  of  proposed  benefit.  So  the  desperate  ‘scientific’ 
work  goes  on  to  make  animal  farming  ‘greener;’  a  cautionary  tale  for  a  tactical  non-ethical  approach  to 
vegan  environmentalism. 

8  That  this  essay  has  called  upon  Althusser  would  perhaps  constitute  a  regression  in  itself  -  classic  ideology 
theory  having  long  been  overtaken  by  hegemony  theory,  post-structuralism,  end  of  history,  relativities  of 
power  and  their  developments  —  if  it  were  concerned  with  anything  other  than  an  all  too  real  and  dominant 
speciesist  ideology. 

9  The  overdy  radical  is  something  the  movement  seems  to  have  shied  away  from,  most  notably  perhaps  in 
its  use  of  welfarist  promotional  images  which  are  now  almost  wholly  traditional,  sentimental,  ‘natural’  and 
decidedly  non-subversive.  Is  an  opportunity  being  lost  here  in  pandering  to  normative  taste  and 
expectations?  The  movement’s  abiding  use  of  ‘livestock’  is  similar.  Is  all  this  a  vestige  of  recoil  from  ALF 
and  SHAC  activity? 
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The  Darwinist’s  Dilemma1 


Brigid  Brophy 

Long,  long  ago,  in  1965,  the  Sunday  Times  invited  me  to  write  a  full-page  article  on  a  subject  of  my 
own  choice.  I  did  so  and  I  gave  the  article  a  title,  ‘The  Rights  of  Animals’,  which  I  now  see,  with 
pleasure,  has  been  attached  to  this  symposium.2 

For  my  part,  I  picked  the  title  by  deliberate  analogy  with  —  or,  more  precisely  and  more 
pointedly,  by  deliberate  extrapolation  from  —  the  title  of  Thomas  Paine’s  book  (of  1791  and 
1792)  The  Rights  of  Man. 

In  other  words,  yes,  I  was  deliberately  associating  the  case  for  non-human  animals  with  that 
clutch  of  egalitarian  or  libertarian  ideas  which  have  sporadically,  though  quite  often  with 
impressively  actual  political  results,  come  to  the  rescue  of  other  oppressed  classes,  such  as  slaves 
or  homosexuals  or  women.  I  implied  that  the  high  barrier  we  have  put  up  between  the  human 
species  and  all  the  rest  of  the  animal  species,  the  barrier  to  which  Richard  Ryder  presendy  gave 
the  very  useful  name  of  ‘speciesism’,  was  essentially  a  class  barrier,  unjustified  by  reason  and  kept 
in  place  by  the  superstition  and  self-interest  of  those  who  were  on  the  privileged  side  of  it. 

To  the  impulse  towards  egalitarianism  and  social  justice  I  ascribe  no  historical  or  political 
coherency,  and  still  less  any  historical  inevitability.  If  there  is  anything  so  coherent  as  a 
movement,  it  has  made  such  huge  detours  that  you  could  often  think  it  was  moving  backwards. 

All  the  same,  I  think  one  can  detect  some  coherency  and  even  a  sort  of  inevitability  in  some 
such  progression  in  at  least  some  people’s  private  histories,  the  histories  of  their  thoughts. 

So  far  as  I  can  tell,  the  original  class  distinction  (original,  that  is,  in  each  individual’s 
experience)  is  the  tremendous  gulf  between  Me  and  All  the  Rest  of  You;  any  difference  I  see 
between  You  and  You  is  tiny  compared  with  the  enormous  difference  between  Me  and  All 
Other,  a  difference  I  experience  in  the  fact  that  if  I  bump  you  on  the  head,  whether  You  are  in 
this  case  animate  or  a  lump  of  stone,  I  merely  observe  the  result,  whereas  if  I  get  bumped  on  the 
head  the  universe,  my  universe,  is  totally  occupied  by  an  actual,  vivid  and  very  unpleasant 
sensation. 

Presendy,  however,  there  arises  in  most  of  us  (perhaps  not  in  psychopaths)  a  faculty  of 
imagination  (I  can  only  label,  not  describe  it),  which  informs  Me  that  to  you,  You  are  a  Me.  It  is 
this  faculty,  with  its  ability  to  inhabit  the  other  side  of  the  barrier,  that  knocks  the  class  barrier 
down.  It  can  never  rid  me  of  my  egocentric  vision.  But  it  persuades  me  that  if  I  want  to  make  a 
just  appraisal  of  reality  (and  I  do  want  to;  it’s  not  a  virtue;  I  can’t  help  it)  then  I  must  perform  a 
series  of  intellectual  adjustments  to  discount  the  distorting  effect  of  the  particular  point  of  view 
from  which  I  am  obliged  to  observe  reality. 

My  pain  in  the  head  remains  more  vivid  to  me  than  your  pain  in  the  head,  but  if  I  adjust  for 
this  I  have  to  perceive  that  your  hitting  me  and  my  hitting  you  are  acts  in  exactly  the  same  class;  I 
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can’t  deplore  the  one  without  deploring  the  other;  I  have  weighed  them  in  a  balance  as  accurate 
as  I  can  make  it,  found  them  equally  bad,  and  have  thereby  set  irreversibly  out  towards  social 
justice. 

To  my  mind,  therefore,  there  was  both  a  logical  and  a  psychological  inevitability  in  basing  the 
claim  for  the  other  animals’  rights  on  social  justice.  I  thought  there  was  enough  motive  force  to 
carry  the  claim  in  the  fact  that  we  do,  for  whatever  reason,  want  to  appreciate  the  real  world 
correcdy.  That  is  a  force  that  has  led  people,  from  time  to  time,  to  make  considerable  and  often 
uncomfortable  intellectual  adjustments  in  order  to  correct  for  distortions  in  their  own  vision. 
Some  humans  used  to  assume  that  the  planet  from  which  we  observe  the  universe  must  be  the 
centre  of  the  universe  —  a  slight  to  the  sun,  which  was  no  doubt  well  able  to  bear  it,  and  the 
source  of  a  distortion  in  our  knowledge  of  reality  which  we  have  now,  not  without  reluctance, 
corrected  for. 

I  thought  that  readers  of  the  Sunday  Times,  most  of  whom  I  expected  to  be  living  in  an  ex¬ 
empire,  would  have  some  historical  awareness,  probably  reaching  into  their  own  personal 
intellectual  histories,  of  a  long,  if  spasmodic,  series  of  similar  intellectual  adjustments  which 
corrected  not  mere  slights  to  things  well  able  to  bear  them  but  actual  oppressions  of  people  not 
able  to:  I  mean  the  series  of  corrections  to  our  own  vision  whereby  bit  by  bit  we  have  withdrawn 
from  the  conviction  that  the  centre  of  the  civilised  universe  is  necessarily  a  white,  male, 
heterosexual  Christian  with  a  classical  (i.e.  western)  education  and  that  the  people  on  the 
periphery,  if  that  is  the  centre  you  look  from,  are  the  coolie  class,  to  be  exploited  and  kept  in 
their  places. 

I  invoked  The  Rights  of  Man  because  it  is  classically  associated  with  two  Revolutions,  the 
French  and  the  American,  which  were  the  occasions  of  quite  convulsive  adjustment  to  our  vision 
to  correct  for  the  distortions  introduced  by  the  class  barriers  of  feudalism  and  empire. 

I  invoked  rights,  because  rights  are  a  matter  of  respect  and  justice,  which  are  constant  and  can 
be  required  of  you  by  force  of  argument;  they  are  not  matters  of  love,  which  is  capricious  and 
quite  involuntary.  We  are  all  indebted  to  Dr.  Stephen  Clark  for  translating  the  tern  ‘animal  lover’ 
into  ‘zoophile’.  The  full  smeary  implications  of  ‘animal  lover’  are  clear  if  you  compare  ‘nigger 
lover’,  a  term  that  used  to  be  flung  at  pink  people  who  respected  black  rights.  But  even  Dr.  Clark 
has  been  able  only  to  re-clothe  us  in  the  decencies  of  a  learned  language.  I  wish  there  had  been  a 
readily-understood  Greek  suffix  that  would  imply  that  I  respect  animals  instead  of  that  I  am  fond 
of  them.  As  it  happens,  I  am  fond  of  most  individuals  of  most  animal  species  I  meet,  though 
since  I  lead  a  sedentary  urban  life  it’s  fairly  easy  for  me  to  avoid  meeting  the  ones  I’m  likely  not 
to  like.  But  I  trust  that  my  refusal  to  harm  them  wantonly  is  independent  of  whether  I  like  them 
or  not,  just  as  I  trust  that  your  refusal  to  do  the  same  to  me,  even  if  you  were  sure  of  getting  away 
with  it,  is  independent  of  whether  you  like  me  —  and  indeed,  of  whether  you  think  you  would  like 
the  flavour  of  me  roasted. 
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To  me,  then,  it  all  looked  —  and  indeed  it  still  looks  —  straightforward.  Once  my  imagination 
has  embarked  me  (and  it  has,  and  I  can’t  go  back  on  it)  on  a  course  of  thoughts  making  for  social 
justice,  it  inevitably  carries  me  crashing  through  the  class  barriers,  including  speciesism,  which 
may  be  the  last  barrier  to  fall  or  at  least  one  of  the  last.  What  the  movement  against  speciesism 
asks,  in  the  light  of  the  theory  of  Evolution,  is  that  the  present  high  barrier  between  the  human 
and  the  other  animal  species  should  be  displaced  and  re-erected  between  the  animal  kingdom  and 
the  vegetable  kingdom  (though  evolutionists  will  expect  there  to  be  a  no-man’s-land  at  the 
border).  A  millennium  from  now,  there  may  well  be  a  symposium  on  the  rights  of  plants. 
Humans  may  be  working  out  techniques  whereby  we  could,  for  instance,  derive  our  food 
exclusively  from  fruits,  which  display  as  it  were  a  biological  acquiescence  about  falling  off  into 
the  hands  of  grasping  individuals  like  ourselves.  Plants  are  individuals,  they  are  sensitive,  and  they 
certainly  demonstrate  an  instinctual  will  to  live  —  that  is,  they  assert  in  instinctual  terms  a  right  to 
live.  But  their  sensibility  and  individuality  are  not  carried  on  by  means  of  a  central  nervous 
system,  and  at  the  moment  that  is  a  place  where  our  knowledge  stops  and  seems  to  be  an 
intellectually  respectable  place  for  our  imaginations  (at  least  in  practice)  to  stop. 

When  I  make  a  central  (or  at  least  some  sort  of  organised)  nervous  system  the  sticking  point,  I 
am  not  of  course  making  pain  the  sole  delimiting  factor  of  an  animal’s  rights,  including  a  human 
animal’s  rights.  I  do  not  for  an  instant  admit  your  right  to  lull  me  provided  you  do  it  by  creeping 
up  on  me  and  contriving  not  to  give  me  pain  or  fear.  I  think  what  I  think  is  that,  providing  it  isn’t 
threatening  our  life,  we  have  no  right  to  extinguish  an  individuality  that  has  been  formed  by 
negotiating  the  world  by  the  agency  of  a  nervous  system. 

I  should  add,  by  the  way,  that  if  I  have  become  permanently  incapable  of  pursuing  my 
individuality  by  the  usual  agencies  you  will  do  me  (or  what  remains  of  me)  a  kindness  if  you 
extinguish  me.  Euthanasia  is  the  sole  instance  in  which  we  behave  better  to  the  other  animals 
than  to  our  own  species. 

In  all  this  straightforwardness,  as  it  seems  to  me,  there  is  a  small  hiccup.  I  have  called  it,  in  my 
title  for  this  afternoon,  ‘The  Darwinist’s  Dilemma’,  but  that  may  be  too  grand  a  name:  it  may  be 
merely  a  Darwinist’s  conundrum. 

The  conundrum  goes  like  this.  If  we  abolish  the  barrier  between  humans  and  the  other  animal 
species,  what  we  institute  is  a  sort  of  egalitarianism  between  all  the  species  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  The  term  ‘higher  animals’,  which  used  to  be  applied  not,  where  it  would  have  been 
quite  sensible,  to  giraffes  but  to  the  primates  and  some  of  the  other  large  mammals,  turns  out  to 
be  another  distortion  induced  by  our  anthropocentric  point  of  view:  by  ‘higher’  we  just  meant 
‘more  like  us’.  Even  if  we  can  show  that  some  animals  have  a  more  complex  physiological 
organisation  than  others,  we  haven’t,  I  think,  hit  on  any  really  justified  sense  for  ‘lower’  and 
‘higher’,  especially  since  we  increasingly  find  out  that  some  of  the  apparently  simpler  animals  may 
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be  extremely  complex  in  the  organisation  of  their  ecological  relationships  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
some  of  the  insects,  their  social  relationships. 

We  are  left  recognising  that  some  species  are,  of  course,  closer  kin  to  us  than  others.  We  may 
be  able  to  tell  that  some  are  better  adapted  than  others  to  their  particular  environmental  niche. 
(How  much  longer  we  shall  be  able  to  go  on  claiming  to  be  well  adapted  to  ours  seems  in  doubt.) 
By  and  large  we  no  longer  see  a  hierarchy  of  animal  species  but  only  different  types  and  different 
degrees  of  specialisation,  including  specialisation  in  flexibility.  When  I  spoke  just  now  of  ‘the 
animal  kingdom’,  I  was  being  old  fashioned.  I  should  have  said  ‘the  Animal  Federal  Republic’. 

I  used  to  be  confident  that  I  was,  by  virtue  of  my  species,  at  least  more  intelligent  than,  say,  a 
pigeon.  But  (especially  since  I  began  giving  peanuts  regularly  to  a  group  of  pigeons  outside  my 
kitchen  window)  I  have  realised  that,  from  an  intelligence  test  that  had  been  set  by  a  pigeon,  I 
should  emerge  as  a  simpleton.  True,  I  might  want  to  disparage  the  very  idea  of  an  intelligence 
test,  which  I  do  not  think  would  cross  a  pigeon’s  mind.  I  can  argue  that  that  shows  a  higher 
organisation  of  intellectual  curiosity  in  me  than  in  pigeons.  Even  so  it  is,  of  course,  higher  only  in 
terms  of  my  logic,  which  I  have  by  cultural  transmission  from  Aristotle,  not  in  terms  of  pigeon 
logic.  I  contemplate  my  visiting  pigeons  and  I  see  that,  at  least  if  I’ve  given  them  enough  peanuts, 
they  show  not  a  sign  of  being  driven  by  the  puritan  work  ethic;  they  sit  on  their  branch 
completely,  so  far  as  I  can  detect,  unanxious  about  whether  they  are  frittering  away  their  lives; 
and  I  am  obliged  to  concede  that,  if  intelligence  includes  wisdom  (and  heaven  help  us  all  if  it 
doesn’t),  I  may  well  be  infinitely  less  intelligent  than  even  the  stupidest  pigeon. 

However,  when  I  feed  the  pigeons,  I  shut  my  cat  out  of  the  room.  This  is  a  small 
infringement  of  his  rights,  imposed  on  him  by  me  by  main  force.  I  think  it  is  justified,  in  the 
interest  of  the  pigeons’  rights,  because  if  I  didn’t  he  would  surely  have  one  of  my  plump,  peanut- 
fed  pigeons  for  his  lunch. 

If  I  lunched  on  a  pigeon,  I  should  think  myself  immoral.  If  you  do  so,  I  must  in  honesty  say  I 
think  you  immoral.  But  I  don’t  think  my  cat  immoral.  I  think  him  amoral.  The  whole  dimension 
of  morality  doesn’t  apply  to  him,  or  scarcely  applies  to  him. 

Here  then  is  the  conundrum.  Am  I  setting  up  my  species  as  morally  superior  to  the  cat 
species?  Am  I  condescending  to  my  cat?  Have  I  torn  down  the  old  class  barrier  only  to  rebuild  it 
in  moral  terms? 

If  I  have,  I  don’t  think,  incidentally,  that  I  have  done  ill.  The  old  concept  of  human 
superiority  used  to  say  ‘We  have  a  more  highly  organised  technical  intelligence  than  any  other 
animals  and  this  justifies  us  in  inflicting  on  any  animal  any  atrocity  our  techniques  can  devise  in 
pursuit  of  our  superior  intellectual  curiosity  or  even  in  pursuit  of  mere  intellectual  relaxation.’  If  I 
now  consider  myself  morally  superior  to  my  cat,  this  at  least  obliges  me  to  offer  him  a  much 
gentler  message,  and  it  is:  ‘precisely  because  I  am  morally  superior  to  you,  I  shall  not  treat  either 
you  or  a  pigeon  as  unkindly  as  you  treat  pigeons.’ 
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When  one  is  talking  about  domesticated  cats  and  semi-domesticated  pigeons,  this  is,  as  I  said, 
merely  a  conundrum.  When  one  talks  about  untouched  jungle,  perhaps  the  answer  is  simple:  the 
jungle  is  the  amoral  world  of  other  animals,  and  our  only  moral  obligation  to  it  is  to  keep  out. 
This  in  itself  implies  that  we  have  already  moved  in  on  enough  of  the  earth’s  surface  to  serve  our 
own  needs;  and  in  fact  there  isn’t  much  untouched  jungle  left.  We  have  interfered,  often 
importing  havoc,  and  we  now  sometimes  feel  a  responsibility  to  redress  some  of  the  damage  we 
have  done.  At  this  point,  writ  large,  the  conundrum  becomes  a  genuine  moral  problem  which 
asks  ‘Are  we  humans  justified  in  intervening  to  save,  for  example,  tigers  from  the  extinction  that 
now  threatens  them  as  a  species,  given  that  the  preservation  of  one  individual  tiger  necessarily 
means  the  premature  extinction  of  a  large  number  of  harmless  vegetarian,  ruminant  individuals 
whom  the  tiger  will  inevitably  prey  on?’ 

Apart  from  this  dilemma,  to  which  I  do  not  know  the  solution,  the  matter  this  symposium  is 
discussing  still  looks  straightforward  to  me.  However,  I  must  now  say  that  there  are  people  to 
whom,  I  believe,  it  looks  perhaps  equally  straightforward  but  quite,  quite  different.  Where  I 
proceed,  like  a  hurdler,  over  one  class  barrier  after  another  towards,  I  think,  social  justice,  they 
leap  at  once  to  an  intense  love  for  all  living  things  and  an  intense  personal  relationship  to  some 
god  or  numinous  entity.  Instead  of  devising  moral  scales,  they  consult  holy  writ.  Often  they 
believe  this  delivers  them  from  the  subjectivism  and  proneness  to  error  of  making  one’s  own 
judgments,  though  of  course  it  doesn’t,  since  they  have  to  take  it  on  themselves  to  judge  which 
writ  is  the  holy  one.  If  there  are  any  rational,  secularist  zoophiles  or  opponents  of  speciesism 
within  earshot  today,  I  want  to  be  overheard  saying  this:  we  are  engaged  in  the  revolutionary 
enterprise  of  demolishing  a  class  barrier;  many  of  the  normal  mechanisms  for  changing  things  are 
denied  us,  but  two  are  not,  namely  forming  a  popular  front  and  raising  the  political  consciousness 
of  the  citizens  (which  in  this  case  means  raising  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  animals  are 
individuals  and  have  rights);  and  in  our  struggle  there  are  real  lives  to  be  saved. 

According  to  Malvolio,  it  was  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras  that  the  soul  of  our  grandam  might 
inhabit  a  wild  fowl.  I  think  and  shall  continue  to  say  that  I  think  that  that  opinion  is  a  delusion. 
But  if  that  is  your  reason  for  not  shooting  wild  fowl,  that  is  at  least  one  palpable  wild  fowl  saved, 
you  and  I  are  allies,  and  we  have  won  a  victory.  It  is  important  that  those  of  us  who  think  they 
know  better  should  not  cut  themselves  off  from  those  who  do  well. 

Among  those  who  do  well  my  first  obeisance  must  be  to  Lady  Dowding.  Lady  Dowding  is 
the  person  who  has  provided  practical  alternatives  to  conniving  at  atrocities.  She  has  brought 
into  being  an  organisation3  for  providing  alternative  cosmetics  and  alternative  clothes.  She  has 
brought  into  being  a  fund  for  financing  non-atrocity  experimentation,4  thereby  providing  an 
alternative  to  the  huge  quantities  of  private  and  state  capital  that  exert  such  a  pull  towards  the 
perpetuation  of  atrocities.  She  is  not  the  only  but  the  main  engine  that  drives  the  National  Anti- 
Vivisection  Society  about  its  patient  work  of  identifying  and  harnessing  zoophiles  among  the 
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people  who  possess  actual  political  power  and  influence,  and  its  patient  and  horrifying  task  of 
monitoring  the  atrocities  of  humans  and  their  hypocrises,  like  the  recent  hypocrisy  of  Amnesty 
[International],  which  pursued  its  campaign  against  torture  by  applying,  albeit  under  anaesthetic, 
the  mechanisms  of  torture  to  pigs. 

Some  of  Lady  Dowding’s  beliefs  are,  in  my  eyes,  airy  fairy.  She  probably  thinks  mine,  though 
she  is  too  nice  to  make  a  point  of  it,  crassly  materialist.  But  I  do  not  want  to  leave  it  unremarked 
that  in  the  material,  practical,  down-to-earth,  workaday  world  Lady  Dowding  has  done  a  hundred 
times  more  actual  good  than  I  have  achieved  with  what  you  might  call  my  airy  fairy  materialism. 

I  want  also,  for  the  same  reason,  to  praise  some  people  of  a  very  different  type,  the  freedom 
fighters  of  the  animal  movement.  Here  I  must  adduce  a  novel  by  Maureen  Duffy  called,  after 
Chekov,  I  Want  to  Go  to  Moscow.  I  do  so  without  shame,  despite  the  fact  that  Maureen  Duffy  is  a 
friend  and  colleague  of  mine;  I  would  like  in  any  case  to  commend  to  you  a  fine  work  of  the 
imagination  that  is  also  a  very  exciting  quasi-thriller;  but  its  particular  relevance  is  that,  having 
been  published  in  1973,  it  proved  to  have  anticipated,  in  the  way  that  art  tends  to  do,  several 
events  that  later  really  happened. 

This  is  achieved  not  through  clairvoyance  but  because  it  follows  out,  in  artistic  terms,  the 
logic  of  a  problem  that  vexes  many  minds,  including  mine,  namely  whether  it  is  good  to  break 
bad  laws.  Socrates  went  to  his  death  in  obedience  to  the  laws,  on  the  argument  that,  in  a 
democracy,  you  are  free  to  try  to  persuade  your  fellow  citizens  to  change  the  laws,  and  if  you  fail 
to  persuade  them  then  you  must  obey  the  laws  as  they  are,  even  if  it  costs  you  your  life. 
However,  Socrates  was  dicing  only  with  his  own  life.  The  moral  question  bites  even  harder  when 
it  is  other  lives  that  are  in  question.  If  you  can  say  that  some  orders  are  so  bad  that  a  soldier  can’t 
be  excused  for  executing  them  on  the  grounds  that  he  was  only  obeying  orders,  then  it  may  be 
that  there  are  some  laws  so  bad  that  one  has  a  positive  moral  obligation  to  break  them. 
Obviously  I  am  thinking  of  the  laws  imposed  on  Occupied  Europe  during  the  1939—45  war  that 
obliged  gentiles  to  turn  in  escaped  Jews  to  the  authorities;  or  the  North  American  laws  during  the 
last  century  that  said  you  must  return  a  runaway  slave  to  the  man  who  considered  the  slave  his 
property;  or  the  present  law  of  this  land  that  says  you  must  not  steal  a  dog  from  (or  if  you  do 
steal,  you  must  give  back  to)  the  man  who  considers  the  dog  his  property  and  proposes  to 
experiment  on  him. 

For  my  own  law-abiding  conduct  I  can  produce  several  rationalisations,  some  of  which  may 
even  be  true,  to  the  effect  that  I  have  other  responsibilities  as  well  or  that  perhaps  I  can  be  more 
useful  from  behind  the  facade  of  being  a  respectable  person.  But  I  suspect  that  the  crucial  reason 
why  I  am  not  in  prison  at  this  moment  is  that  I  am  a  coward.  The  argument  I  take  most  seriously 
is  that,  if  one  breaks  a  bad  law,  one  has  given  tacit  moral  approval  to  other  people  who  may 
break  good  laws  (which  they  of  course  will  see  as  bad);  and  perhaps  one  is  giving  not  only  tacit 
moral  approval  but  actual  incitement,  a  thing  one  should  be  very,  very  careful  about  doing  if  the 
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beings  one  is  trying  to  protect  are  hostages  or  are  so  vulnerable  that  they  can  easily  become 
victims  in  the  hands  of  the  people  one  may  be  provoking.  Even,  however,  if  one  is  finally 
convinced  by  that  argument,  it  behoves  a  coward  like  me  to  remember  constantly  that  the  pro¬ 
animal  movement  has  its  front  line,  as  well  as  its  think-tanks  and  secretariats  and  supply  lines, 
and  that  at  the  front  line  animal  lives  are  saved  and  human  freedoms  are,  very  bravely,  risked. 

One  must  always  beware  of  drawing  statistical  conclusions  from  too  small  a  sample.  What  I 
want  to  say  next  (and  last)  may  well  be  subject  to  a  distortion  in  my  vision  resulting  from  the 
accidents  of  my  personal  point  of  observation.  When  I  became  a  vegetarian  I  don’t  think  I  had 
knowingly  ever  met  a  fellow  vegetarian.  My  husband  was  a  carnivore  and  our  daughter  was 
brought  up  a  carnivore:  not  because  I  lack  the  conviction  to  try  to  convert  others  to  my 
convictions  but  because  I  am  scrupulous  about  exerting  emotional  blackmail  on  the  people,  who 
number  very  few,  over  whom  I  have  the  power  to  do  so.  Now  my  daughter  is  a  vegetarian,  not 
through  my  influence,  and  my  husband  is  a  vegetarian,  partly  through  the  influence  of  our  now 
grown-up  daughter,  who  had  few  scruples  about  exerting  emotional  blackmail;  and  I  have  several 
vegetarian  friends  among  my  fellow  writers  (Maureen  Duffy,  David  Fletcher,  Shena  Mackay, 
Patricia  Highsmith,  Colin  Spencer),  all  of  whom  I  met  not  through  the  pro-animal  movement  but 
in  what  appears  to  be  a  statistically  neutral  way,  namely  through  the  exercise  of  our  common 
profession  of  literature.  It  may  not  be  genuinely  neutral,  of  course,  because  literature  tends  to 
attract  imaginative  people.  Yet  even  when  I  have  made  a  few  corrections  of  that  kind,  it  still 
appears  to  me  that,  since,  for  example,  1965,  when  I  wrote  an  article  on  the  rights  of  animals 
(which  I  didn’t  by  the  way,  call  ‘The  Rights  of  Non-Human  Animals’  because  to  me  there  is  a 
necessary  continuity  between  the  rights  of  all  animals,  as  animals,  including  human  animals  in 
with  the  others),  we  have  begun  to  assemble  the  wavery  outline  of  a  popular  front  composed  of 
rationalists,  spiritualists  and  freedom  fighters,  and  we  are  in  a  position  to  offer  ourselves  and  each 
other  a  very  small  amount  of  encouragement,  perhaps  in  the  words,  again  from  Chekov  in 
translation,  that  Maureen  Duffy  made  the  epigraph  of  one  section  of  I  Want  to  Go  to  Moscow.  ‘... 
later  on,  others  like  you  will  come,  perhaps  six  of  them,  then  twelve,  and  so  on,  until  at  last  your 
sort  will  be  in  a  majority.’ 

Brigid  Brophj,  writer  and  campaigner  (1929—1995),  was  admired  and  feared  for  her  formidable  intellect.  She 
pioneered  debate  about  animal  rights  both  in  essays  and  in  her pri^e-winning  novel  Hackenfeller’s  Ape  (1954). 
An  atheist,  vegetarian  (latterly  vegan)  and  socialist,  she  espoused  sexual  freedom,  a  theme  much  explored  in  her 
work.  She  married  the  art  historian  Michael  "Levey,  whose  support  during  her  fight  to  achieve  Public  Lending 
Right  for  authors  was  invaluable. 

Notes 

1  This  text  was  originally  given  as  a  paper  at  the  RSPCA  symposium  held  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1977,  and  published  in  Paterson  &  Ryder  1979.  It  is  reproduced  here  with  the  kind  permission  of  Kate 
Levey  and  the  publisher. 
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2  ‘The  Rights  of  Animals’,  Sunday  Times,  10  October.  Also  published  in  Brophy  1989. 

3  Beauty  Without  Cruelty. 

4  The  Lord  Dowding  Fund;  http://www.ldf.org.uk. 
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Dietethics:  Its  influence  on  future  farming  patterns1 

Jon  Wynne-Tyson 

Ecological  studies  now  embrace  considerations  unthinkable  in  orthodox  circles  a  few  years  ago. 
Not  only  our  use  for,  but  our  treatment  of,  animals  is  at  last  being  seen  as  a  legitimate  area  for 
investigation. 

But  of  all  the  ways  in  which  we  have  exploited  and  ill-treated  other  species,  their  use  for 
human  food  has  until  recently  been  the  most  overlooked.  Now,  however,  enquiry  into  our  ethical 
obligations  to  the  many  creatures  we  directly  or  indirecdy  consume  has  become  so  strong  a 
concern  that  it  perhaps  deserves  the  label  (and  I  fear  we  live  in  a  labelled  age)  of  Dietethics.  That 
is,  the  study  of  the  ethics  of  diet. 

These  ethics,  let  it  be  stressed,  relate  not  only  to  the  animals  we  eat,  but  also  to  the  world’s 
malnourished  and  starving  human  millions.  In  order  that  the  affluent  nations  may  enjoy  the  meat 
and  dairy  products  that  have  long  been  the  focal  point  of  their  dietary  patterns,  vast  quantities  of 
grain  must  be  fed  to  cattle.  It  is  not  an  over-simplification  to  say  that  if  we  abandoned  the  grossly 
wasteful  habit  of  eating  our  plants  via  the  bodies  of  animals,  there  need  be  no  starving  people  in 
the  world  today. 

Thankfully,  such  facts  are  being  recognised,  not  only  by  previously  unconcerned  laymen  but 
also  in  academic  and  scientific  circles.  What  is  more,  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  correlate 
these  various  realisations,  rather  than  treat  them  in  isolation. 

Indeed,  there  appears  to  be  increasing  acceptance  of  the  view  that  the  science  of  ecology 
stands  —  or  should  stand  —  for  a  concept  of  life  and  values  in  which  the  practical,  the  ethical  and 
the  philosophical  elements  are  given  equal  weight.  Now  that  our  exploitation  of  the  natural  world 
is  at  last  being  seen  to  be  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  exploitation  of  our  fellow  men  and 
women,  we  are  possibly  entering  a  new  age  in  which  the  understanding  we  term  ‘ecology’  may 
have  an  effect  similar  in  many  respects  to  that  compound  of  wonder,  knowledge  and  fierce  inner 
need  for  an  explanation,  a  sense  of  direction,  and  a  framework  of  behaviour,  that  in  the  past 
prompted  notions  of  the  Deity. 

However,  there  are  still  many  problems  and  mental  blockages  to  be  overcome.  While 
convinced  of  the  value  of  communication,  and  of  the  need  to  focus  on  points  of  accord  rather 
than  on  our  differences,  I  think  it  is  relevant  to  warn  that  although  ecological  concerns  have 
brought  wider  understanding  of  the  inter-relationships  of  all  species,  progress  —  at  least  through 
what  we  now  call  the  media  —  is  being  hampered  and  misdirected  by  those  whose  personal  habit 
patterns  influence  them  more  strongly  than  any  rational  desire  to  accept  scientific  fact,  or  to 
arrive  at  an  objective  view  of  our  obligations  to  other  sentient  life. 

The  current  interest  in  self-sufficiency  is  in  many  respects  very  welcome,  but  among  its  more 
vociferous  spokesmen  are  those  whose  concern  seems  to  be  more  with  scale  than  with  any 
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genuine  reappraisal  of  our  basic  attitudes  to  other  species.  These  spokesmen  include  both  urban 
sentimentalisers  and  pastoral  ecomystics,  whose  determination  to  cling  to  the  basic  diet  that  until 
now  has  been  made  so  easily  available  by  the  meat  and  dairy  industries,  has  provoked  their  hot 
defence  of  ‘backyard’  stock-rearing.  That  such  regression  may  be  possible  for  some  during  a 
transitional  period  is  not  denied,  but  in  the  long  term  it  is  an  unrealistic  dream  for  any  but  a  tiny 
minority;  a  compromise  aimed  at  reducing  rather  than  eliminating  unnecessary  cruelty;  a  measure 
motivated  more  by  expediency  than  by  compassion. 

Perhaps  a  more  dangerous  viewpoint  needing  identification  is  that  expressed  by  those  who 
conduct  anachronistic  but  popular  campaigns  to  justify  the  behavioural  deficiencies  of  the  most 
mis-educated  members  of  our  species.  Commentators  in  this  field  would  have  us  believe  that  the 
impulse  to  kill  is  an  innate  part  of  man’s  biological  make-up,  and  that  meat  and  many  of  its  by¬ 
products  are  necessities,  rather  than  mere  wants  for  which  there  are  ample  alternatives.  One 
comes  across  such  nonsensical  assertions  as  that  ‘we  should  be  doing  something  biologically 
unnatural  if  we  all  became  herbivores’  (Michael  Crawford:  Earth  in  Danger ). 

Most  Aunt  Sallies  of  this  ilk  are  already  flat  on  their  backs.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
balanced  observer  will  leave  this  conference  with  the  illusion  that  there  can  be  any  rational, 
scientific,  aesthetic,  instinctual,  moral  or  philosophical  justification  for  our  treatment  of  the 
creatures  we  wish  to  eat.  Nevertheless,  we  must  identify  and  deal  with  the  specious  arguments  of 
those  who  at  heart  seek  no  fundamental  alteration  in  long-established  patterns  of  habit. 

To  turn  to  practicalities,  what  feasible  alternative  is  there  to  the  present  dominant  stock¬ 
farming  economy  governing  our  eating  patterns  in  the  West?  I  suggest  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
only  alternative  in  the  long  term  (and  it  is  the  long  term  we  must  keep  constandy  in  mind)  is 
vegan  farming.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  it  is  practicable  to  bring  orthodox  farming  policies  to  a 
halt  over-night,  as  some  of  the  more  hysterically  anti-progress  lobbies  seem  to  fear.  Today’s 
butchers  and  farmers  need  not  fear  for  their  livelihoods  now  or  in  the  near  future.  Fundamental 
change  invariably  comes  slowly.  But  they,  with  us,  should  face  that  the  only  ethical  and  lastingly 
workable  future  economy  must  be  based  on  farming  methods  which  are  solely  directed  to  the 
growing  and  consuming  of  plant  foods.  There  can  be  no  eventual  place  in  such  an  economy  for 
animals  bred  under  man’s  control  to  satisfy  his  acquired  taste  for  eating  their  bodies. 

These  are  the  first  brush-strokes  of  a  rather  different  picture  from  that  painted  by  those 
dinosaurian  pragmatists  who  continue  to  seek  solutions  based  on  animal  exploitation.  The  don’t- 
knock-meat  lobby  plans  actually  to  extend  our  cruelties  by  massive  programmes  for  farming  wild 
animals  on  top  of  a  continuing  policy  of  supporting  domestic  breeds  on  high  protein  foods  that 
should  go  directly,  and  with  far  more  responsible  use  of  land  resources,  to  humans.  Such 
planning,  if  we  take  that  vital  long-term  view,  is  the  opposite  of  what  conservation  and  ecological 
studies  should  be  about.  It  is  part  and  parcel  of  big  agri-business  that  has  spawned  such 
developments  as  the  production  of  protein  for  animal  food  from  a  derivative  of  natural  gas,  for 
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the  squalid  purpose  that  intensively-reared  livestock  may  continue  to  bring  ever-greater  profits  to 
an  industry  still  reluctant  to  read  the  writing  on  its  wall. 

Many  people  associate  the  term  ‘conservationist’  with  a  caring  and  concerned  regard  for  our 
environment.  But  conservationists’  pleas  for  the  preservation  of  wild  species  need  rigorous 
examination.  Preservation  for  what?  Too  often  for  man  to  crop  them  with  no  more  pity  than  he 
feels  lifting  turnips.  When  I  hear  the  word  ‘conservation’  I  know  that  someone  is  reaching  for  his 
gun.  If  our  only  motive  in  conserving  certain  species  is  man’s  long-term  benefit,  then  it  would  be 
more  compassionate  to  encourage  their  earliest  possible  extinction. 

I  see  no  realistic  long-term  alternative  to  a  world  whose  natural  resources  are  regarded  as 
factors  with  which  we  have  to  collaborate  —  not  dominate  —  in  order  to  take  our  proper  place  in 
the  scheme  of  things.  I  suggest  the  reasons  for  this  are  not  only  expedient,  but  evolutionary.  The 
cold  arrogance  of  those  who  wish  man  to  have  self-interested  mastery  over  everything  he  regards 
as  beneath  him  is  an  out-of-date  and  short-sighted  perversion  of  our  responsibilities  and 
potentialities. 

However  idealistic  it  may  now  seem  to  some,  it  is  surely  our  role  to  envisage  and  work 
towards  a  world  which  is  sanely  and  humanely  controlled,  not  exploited,  by  those  with  the  vision 
and  humility  to  question  established  mores.  I  say  ‘humility’  because  it  is  the  arrogance  born  of  long 
habit  and  entrenched  prejudice  that  seeks  to  defend  behavioural  patterns  that  have  long  been  a 
matter  of  comfortable  acceptance  for  a  privileged  minority  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

It  seems  inevitable  that  sooner  or  later  nations  must  collaborate  to  restrict  populations  to  a 
size  that  will  enable  them  to  be  fed  on  the  many  and  adequate  forms  of  plant  life,  while  at  the 
same  time  adopting  those  policies  of  deurbanisation  and  deindustrialisation  that 
environmentalists  are  now  recognising  to  be  essential.  Indeed,  although  this  is  not  the  place  to 
argue  the  matter,  for  it  is  hardly  an  arguable  or  neglected  proposition,  the  fate  of  the  whole  world 
depends  on  our  species’s  success  in  controlling  its  numbers.  No  plague  or  pestilence  is  a  greater 
threat  than  the  infestation  of  humanity. 

The  symbiosis  that  could  and  should  exist  between  man  and  his  environment  depends  on  our 
adoption  of  a  dietary  system  in  keeping  with  our  physiological  structure.  Whatever  our  spiritual 
potentialities  may  be  (and  I  have  no  qualification  to  deny  that  they  may  be  infinite),  it  is  accepted 
fact  that  physically  man  is  ‘by  design’  neither  carnivorous  nor  omnivorous.  He  is  a  frugivore, 
‘intended’  to  eat  the  fruits,  nuts,  shoots,  and  other  plant  foods  that  form  the  basis  of  the  normal 
diet  of  those  great  apes  that  are  our  nearest  relatives.  What  habits  some  members  of  our  species 
have  got  into  since  climatic  and  other  factors  supervened  is  neither  here  nor  there.  We  know  too 
much  to  suggest  seriously  that  we  can  bring  anything  but  benefit  to  ourselves  and  our 
environment  by  returning  so  far  as  is  possible  to  that  dietary  system  for  which  we  are  chemically 
and  physiologically  constituted. 
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In  the  gradual  relinquishment  of  animal  husbandry  in  favour  of  vegan  farming  methods, 
silviculture  is  an  area  of  enormous  potential.  The  important  recent  book  Forest  Farming ,  by  J. 
Sholto  Douglas  and  Robert  A.  de  J.  Hart,  unfortunately  failed  to  make  clear  that  if  we  give  up 
farming  animals,  a  silvicultural/ agricultural  world  economy  could  support  even  today’s 
populations  and  provide  such  an  abundance  of  land  that  a  balanced  and  sane  husbandry  could  be 
re-established,  based  on  organic  methods  and  bringing  to  an  end  the  present  vicious  spiral  of 
artificial  fertilisers,  herbicides  and  pesticides.  Indeed  the  book’s  findings  may  well  be  manipulated 
by  those  seeking  ways  of  further  prolonging  an  omnivorous  economy  by  tapping  sources  of  high 
plant  protein  for  feeding  to  livestock.  This  is  why  the  ethics  of  diet  must  lead,  not  be  led  by,  the 
economics  and  expediences  of  the  situation.  Nevertheless,  its  findings  confirm  that  the  yields 
from  farming  food-bearing  trees  are  far  greater  even  than  from  conventional  ground  crops,  and 
infinitely  in  excess  of  the  meagre  returns  from  farming  animals.  Responsibly  employed,  such 
facts  can  herald  an  age  as  near  to  the  elysian  as  anything  that  man  in  his  present  state  of  evolution 
has  any  right  to  expect. 

Can  the  people  who  are  thinking  along  these  lines  any  longer  be  regarded  as  impractical 
cranks?  I  think  not.  Compare  the  following  extract  from  literature  put  out  by  the  Vegan  Society 
of  the  UK  with  what  is  currently  being  stated  (often  as  though  it  were  some  astonishing  new 
discovery!)  by  respected  orthodox  nutritionists,  ecologists  and  agriculturalists: 


The  age  of  man  the  ruthless  predator  is  coming  to  an  end.  He  is  wasting  his  resources  and 
fouling  his  nest.  It  is  imperative  that  those  who  are  alive  to  the  enormous  challenge  of  the 
environmental  crisis,  go  forward  (not  ‘back  to  nature’)  to  pioneer  a  way  of  life  that  is 
attainable  by  all  the  world’s  people  and  sustainable  within  natural  cycles.  Wise  land  use  is  of 
primary  importance.  What  is  required  is  a  change  from  traditional  agriculture  to  intensive 
horticulture,  with  careful  composting  of  all  wastes  with  plant  materials  to  keep  the  land  in 
good  heart  without  animal  manure  or  artificial  fertilisers.  The  landscape  of  a  vegan  world 
would  show  small  fields  of  cereals,  fruits,  vegetables  and  compost-producing  plants 
surrounded  by  shelter-belts  of  fruit  and  nut-bearing  trees.  Hill  slopes  and  other  areas 
unsuitable  for  cultivation  would  be  used  for  trees  of  all  types,  as  a  renewable  source  of  fuel 
and  raw  material  for  many  purposes,  as  well  as  for  their  function  in  maintaining  the 
environment.  One-sixth  to  one-third  of  an  acre  per  head  would  be  required  for  the  vegan 
diet.  Even  in  densely  populated  England,  which  has  nearly  an  acre  for  each  inhabitant,  wide 
areas  would  be  left  for  wild  life  and  recreation. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  the  habit  of  meat-eating  involves  in  terms  of  the  world’s 
food  supplies.  It  means  the  extensive  growing  of  crops,  notably  grain,  in  order  to  feed  them  to 
animals  from  which,  after  an  expensive  interval,  we  take  back  in  exchange  an  absurdly 
disproportionate  quantity  of  food  in  a  form  that  we  hallow,  quite  incorrectly,  as  being  superior  to 
the  plant  life  from  which  it  was  derived.  In  addition  to  being  fed  the  corn  that  requires  great 
tracts  of  the  world’s  land  supply,  the  animals  themselves,  even  in  these  days  of  ‘factory-farming’, 
still  need  further  huge  areas  for  pasture.  About  four-fifths  of  the  world’s  agricultural  land  is  used 
for  feeding  animals,  and  only  about  one-fifth  for  feeding  man  directly.  Most  of  the  fertile  land 
devoted  to  cattle  could  show  a  much  quicker  and  more  economical  return  if  used  for  crops 
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suitable  for  direct  feeding  to  human  beings.  On  average,  animals  eat  twenty  pounds  of  protein 
for  every  pound  they  yield  as  meat.  In  comparing  plant  with  animal  food  production  in  terms  of 
yields  per  acre  in  less  developed  and  more  developed  countries,  it  has  been  shown  that: 

the  plant  protein  production  from  cereals  and  pulses  was  three  to  six  times  the  production  of 
milk  protein  from  the  same  area  under  the  same  conditions.  For  plant  protein  from  leafy 
vegetables  it  was  seven  to  twelve  times.  When  these  plant/ animal  ratios  were  measured 
against  meat  protein,  they  were  approximately  doubled.  On  the  average,  about  a  fifth  of  the 
plant  protein  fed  to  animals  becomes  available  for  human  consumption  as  milk,  and  about  a 
tenth  of  it  is  turned  into  meat  (Plant  Foods  for  Human  Nutrition,  vol.  I,  no.  2). 

The  ratios  and  methods  of  cultivation  vary  a  good  deal,  and  I  have  discussed  them  in  more 
depth  in  my  book  Food  for  a  Future.  But  the  conclusion  is  always  the  same  —  that  the  world’s 
human  populations  could  more  responsibly  and  economically  be  fed  directly  on  plant  life.  Meat 
can  be  phased  out  (a  process  governed  by  demand)  just  as  other  forms  of  food  and  consumer 
goods  have  come  and  gone  in  obedience  to  fashion  and  the  fluctuations  of  climate  and  natural 
resources.  So,  too,  can  the  trades  that  depend  on  animal  foods. 

So  far  from  vegetarianism  springing  from  the  anthropomorphism  of  predominantly  urban 
dwellers,  as  has  been  suggested  by  its  more  superficial  critics,  it  and  its  inevitable  successor 
veganism  are  increasingly  being  recognised  as  a  logical,  even  inescapable,  process,  essentially 
relevant,  essentially  practical,  essentially  compassionate  to  all  species;  the  province  no  longer  of 
the  so-called  crank,  but  of  scientists  and  philosophers  and  clear-thinking  laymen. 

The  practical  details  of  a  switch  to  a  farming  economy  based  on  plants  as  the  immediate 
source  of  mankind’s  food  are  well  within  our  competence  to  grasp  and  implement.  We  are  within 
sight  of  the  day  when  crop  rotation,  multiple  cropping,  and  adequate  land  for  resting  periods,  for 
green  manuring,  for  cover  crops,  and  for  the  supply  of  composting  materials  will  have  placed  the 
whole  sad  and  shameful  practice  of  stock-rearing,  with  all  its  attendant  evils,  in  the  annals  of  an 
extravagant  and  barbaric  past.  The  changeover  requires  only  —  or,  at  least,  above  all  —  a  change  of 
heart  and  a  conscious  decision  to  rethink  our  educational  priorities. 

And  therein  lies  the  key.  It  is  only  by  education  that  these  fundamental  changes  can  come 
about.  This  has  been  mentioned  during  the  conference,  but  too  little  stressed.  Those  of  us  now 
in  adult  life  must  surely  recognise  that  it  is  the  rising  generations  who  most  need  to  be  convinced 
of  such  basics  as  the  paramount  necessity  for  preventing  the  infestation  of  our  own  species,  and 
for  a  truly  and  less  selectively  compassionate  regard  for  our  total  environment.  The  answers  lie 
always  with  the  young.  We  must  educate  them  away  from  becoming  yet  another  generation  of 
dinosaurs  —  a  species  which,  let  it  be  remembered,  abandoned  flesh-eating  for  a  herbivorous  diet 
too  late  in  the  day  to  avoid  extinction! 

Jon  Wynne-Tyson,  writer  (e.g.  The  Civilised  Alternative,  Food  for  a  Future,  Sealskin  Trousers,  The 
Extended  Circle:  An  Anthology  of  Humane  Thought,  Finding  the  Words,  etc)  and  publisher,  has 
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established  the  Centaur  educational  Foundation  to  encourage  children,  via  their  elders  and  teachers,  to  accept  that 
peaceful  and  empathetic  relationships  are  superior  to  confrontation  and  intolerance;  to  see  violence  and  excessive 
competitiveness  as  neither  admirable  nor  inevitable;  and  to  understand  why  more  compassionate  interpersonal 
relationships  should  at  every  level  extend  to  humane  treatment  of  all  forms  of  sentient  life.  It  aims  to  fund  the 
writing  and  publication  of  serious  but  accessible  work,  and  to  stimulate  debate  among  educationalists,  parents,  and 
young  people  who  feel  turned  off  by  the  violence,  greed  and  thoughtlessness  whose  threat  to  the  world  seems  so 
accepted  by  many  of  their  elders.  Further  information  from  centaurfound@gmail.com. 


Notes 

1  This  text  was  originally  given  as  a  paper  at  the  RSPCA  symposium  held  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1977,  and  published  in  Paterson  &  Ryder  1979.  It  is  reproduced  here  with  the  hind  permission  of  the 
author  and  publisher. 
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Society,  Business,  Life  &  Football: 
Everything  you’ve  heard  and  then  some 

Robert  Harding 


During  the  1998  World  Cup,  French  striker  Youri  Djorkaeff  claimed  that  football  is  a  metaphor  for 
life.  Many  would  agree,  but  the  many  thereby  hide,  even  from  themselves,  the  fact  that  football  is  no 
such  thing  (is  anything?  could  anything  be?),  although  it  can  be  used  as  one  and,  as  with  all  tropes, 
can  be  used  thus  politically.  The  concern  here  is  not  so  much  that  football’s,  indeed  sport’s,  ruthless 
competitiveness  has  great  utility  in  the  reinforcement  capitalism  (it  has  been  and  is  used  to  reinforce 
various  state  systems)  but  that  within  today’s  uneasy  mix  of  the  ludicrous  rhetoric  of  excellence  and 
the  conservative  tolerance  of  imperfection  sport  functions  as  a  vehicle  by  which  the  social  and 
cultural  may  be  colonised  by  misplaced  business  culture  and  values. 

But  let’s  go  so  far  with  Djorkaeff,  not  using  football  itself  as  a  metaphor  (we’ll  come  back  to  that) 
so  much  as  beginning  instead  with  the  extravagantly  paid  one-footed  footballer,  the  norm  in  the 
modern  game.  Instead  of  practising  on  and  using  his  so-called  weaker  foot,  he  will  practise  using  the 
outside  of  his  ‘stronger’  foot,  and  be  applauded  for  it  by  commentators  and  pundits  (one  hears  often 
the  reverential,  breathless  ‘outside  of  the  boot’  from  those  who  have  never  lucked  a  ball  in  their  lives, 
but  never  the  ‘inside  of  the  boot’).  Perhaps  we  can  blame  this  on  an  emulation  (in  typical  me-too 
mode)  of  the  one-footed  Maradona,  an  unlikely  football  ‘genius’. 

The  ‘outside  of  the  foot’  paradigm  entails  grotesque  contortions  by  which  the  whole  pattern  of 
the  game  is  warped,  made  ugly  and  inefficient.  The  one-footed,  right-footed  player  forced  inside  to 
his  left  will  run  across  the  pitch,  desperately  seeking  a  teammate  to  whom  he  can  pass  safely  with  the 
favoured  foot.  The  ball  usually  ends  up  being  passed  backwards  with  the  inside  of  the  boot  or  to  an 
opponent  via  the  outside.  Not  only  is  true  progress  postponed  but  the  potentially  beautiful  and 
mysterious  becomes  obviously  deformed.  This  is  true  too  of  a  society  drip-fed  on  excessive 
competitiveness  (i.e.  like  one-footedness,  a  lopsidedness  passed  off  as  natural  and  admirable)  through 
the  medium  and  mediation  of  the  national  sport. 

The  millionaire  footballer  —  as  much  a  victim  of  this  system  as  the  rest  of  society  —  will  also  spend 
the  better  part  of  his  week  buying  mirrors,  getting  a  me-too  tattoo  or  haircut  and  rehearsing  his 
embarrassing  look-at-me-too  goal  celebrations,  the  last  merely  a  part  of  the  TV  contract  to  make  the 
game  more  ‘exciting’  for  the  moron  and  for  those  who,  driven  to  the  match  by  fashion  (and  the 
promise  of  seeing  the  rich  and  famous  in  action),  don’t  understand  football  itself.  Such  competitive 
celebrations  (and  players  being  interviewed  about  them)  are  a  substitute  for  improvement  of  the 
game  and  are  part  of  the  hype  and  hysteria  (see  below)  now  attached  to  it.  They  also  offer  us  a 
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competition-obsessed  model:  never  smile  unless  you  have  gone  a  goal  up  against  or  beaten  the 
opposition;  and  then  don’t  smile  —  go  berserk. 

The  idiocy  and  stunning  boredom  of  the  monotone,  unsmiling,  TV  contractual,  ubiquitous 
football  interview  (‘How  did  you  feel  when  you  scored  the  World  Cup-winning  goal?’)  is  part  of  this 
crass  culture,  passed  off  as  essential  viewing  and  important  to  the  game’s  credibility  and  faux 
importance,  lest  we  think  we  are  watching  twerps.  But  this  superficiality  hides  the  greater 
commercialism  that,  with  its  crude  values,  attempts  to  colonise  society  and  the  entire  lifeworld  not 
least  through  language  transfer.  Studio  pundits  regale  us  with  mantric  terms  such  as  ‘immense’,  ‘tell 
you  what’,  ‘awesome’,  ‘for  me’  and  the  literally  meaningless  ‘stonewall  penalty’  (‘He  was  awesome, 
immense.  Tell  you  what,  for  me,  he  should  have  had  a  penalty.  It  were  stonewall’),  along  with  their 
serious- credential  certainties  (‘definitely’,  ‘without  a  doubt’,  ‘absolutely’)  in  the  ‘analysis’  of  each 
game.  This  is  risible  but  when  we  keep  hearing  the  sports  term  ‘players’  taken  up  and  used  globally  by 
business  and  its  own  pundits  then  it’s  a  sign  of  a  more  obvious  infiltration,  of  the  football— business 
nexus  and  its  crude  values  flooding  into  society.  (Indeed,  ‘players’  has  not  just  been  out  on  loan  but 
sold;  in  other  team  sports  such  as  cricket  and  rugby  the  players  are  now  to  be  known  as  ‘guys’,  and 
football  is  beginning  to  field  this  American  substitute,  too.)  Again,  that  pundits,  especially  on  ITV 
(and  on  BBC  at  cup  finals),  dress  like  hedge  fund  managers  is  also  only  an  outward  sign  of  the  same 
phenomenon.  Thankfully,  they  seem  of  late  to  have  become  bolder  in  their  critiques. 

However,  football,  all  sport,  is  of  course  competition,  and  big-business  competition  breeds 
cultural  dishonesty.  We  see  it  weekly  in  football’s  increasing  lies  and  cheating  —  ‘I  didn’t  see  it’,  says 
the  manager  when  asked  about  a  violent  tackle  or  a  ‘dive’  by  one  of  his  players  (but  he’s  sure  to  see 
and  complain  about  every  tackle  and  dive  by  the  opposition)  —  and  in  the  ‘our  club  right  or  wrong’ 
loyalty.  The  echoes  reverberate:  my  country/ my  family/ my  gang  right  or  wrong.  Parents  lie  in  order 
to  get  their  children  into  favoured  schools,  the  dishonesty  bringing  not  shame  but  a  badge  of  honor, 
and  is  normalised/legitimised:  ‘You’ll  do  anything  for  your  kids.’  (If  the  parents  expect  the  schools  to 
uphold  the  same  values  as  they  do  then  what’s  the  point  in  lying  to  get  your  child  into  a  dishonest 
school?)  This  popular,  shared  mendacity  and  deceit  can  be  traced  on  or  back  through  product 
labelling,  advertising,  contract  small  print,  and  so  on. 

Further,  the  media  are  a  classic  case  of  competition  not  leading  to  an  increase  in  ‘consumer 
choice’:  on  any  given  day  all  news  media  will  carry  the  same  stories  (making  sure  that  you  cannot 
escape  from  them  wherever  you  go)  and  200  TV  channels  will  all  be  showing  mostly  rubbish,  like 
most  of  most  things  is  rubbish,  despite  the  hype.  Equally,  despite  the  competition,  what  general 
improvement  there  has  been  in  the  game  of  football  has  largely  been  bodily  (greater  fitness  levels, 
strength,  pace)  rather  than  in  all-round  technical  proficiency.  Much  of  the  play  one  sees  even  now  is 
of  a  poor  standard  (the  literal  one-foot  culture)  and  football  styles  across  the  football— business  world 
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have  been  homogenised. 

Competition  has  also  concentrated  power  in  very  few  hands,  with  the  richest  clubs  buying  success 
—  leading  to  an  oligopoly  (as  in  other  sectors’  competition).  There  have  always  been  periods  when  a 
football  club  has  dominated  (e.g.  Huddersfield  in  the  early  1920s,  Arsenal  in  the  1930s,  Liverpool  in 
the  1970s  and  80s),  but  there  were  always,  too,  periods  when  titles  and  trophies  were  won  by  a  much 
greater  variety  of  clubs  than  now.  In  the  eleven  seasons  between  1958  and  1969  the  First  Division 
(today’s  Premier  League)  was  won  by  no  fewer  than  nine  different  clubs.  In  the  17  seasons  of  the 
Premier  League  since  1992  it  has  been  won  eleven  times  by  one  club:  Manchester  United,  probably 
the  richest  in  the  world.  Indeed,  in  16  of  those  17  seasons  only  3  different  clubs  have  won  it. 
However,  this  is  not  so  much  a  change  in  kind  as  a  change  in  degree,  scale,  reach  and  football- 
business  structure. 

We  expect  sport  to  be  competitive,  but  once  it’s  got  hold  of  and  used  by  those  with  designs  on 
the  outside  world,  its  competitive  culture  is  imposed  on  all  of  us,  as  if  wholly  natural.  And  one  of  the 
greatest  tools  available  for  this  project  is  hype,  hyping  football  to  such  an  extent  that  more  and  more 
people  are  conned  into  thinking  it’s  for  them,  too;  that  they  are  losing  out  if  they  are  not  engaged 
with  it. 

But  the  hype  skews  meaning  and  importance  (one  of  the  hallmarks  of  colonisation).  Those  with  a 
financial  stake  in  football  are  desperate  to  pretend  that  everything  about  the  game  is  ‘fantastic’; 
therefore,  with  the  tools  at  their  disposal,  it  is.  Hence  also  the  obligation  on  footballers  to  be 
embarrassing,  controversial  and  with  over-the-top  reactions  to  everything  (the  goal  celebrations  and 
the  writhing  in  fake  agony  after  the  weakest  of  challenges  —  grown  men,  in  a  game  where  men  are 
men,  acting  the  ‘wimp’  in  order  to  steal  a  march  on  the  opposition;  it  resembles  the  theatrical  culture 
of  wrestling).  But,  as  with  most  things,  the  greater  the  hype  the  lower  the  quality,  much  like  the  din 
churned  out  from  loudspeakers  at  football  stadiums:  the  higher  the  volume  the  lower  the  tone.  Is  this 
all,  really  (like  muzak  in  supermarkets),  about  fuzzing  people’s  ability  to  concentrate,  and  indeed  to 
think  critically?  (It  is  in  government  and  media  interests  that  critical  faculties  not  be  developed.)  Get 
your  World  Cup  crisps/beer/ ice-cream/burgers/barbecue/ pizza/ music/ gossip  sheet/values  here. 

Also  noticeable  has  been  the  greater  encouragement  of  women  as  ‘fans’,  which,  as  things  have 
turned  out,  seems  like  part  of  a  business-determined  or  economic  feminism  and  the  kind  of 
liberation  that’s  measured  out  by  women  acting  more  like  stereotypical  men/lads  and  which  has 
obstructed  and  obscured  radical/ eco  feminism.  And  an  interesting  corollary  to  the  ‘football  is  for  all 
the  family’  business  propaganda  is  that  when  ‘Old  Firm’  (Rangers  v  Celtic)  matches  are  played  in 
Glasgow  the  rate  of  domestic  abuse  increases  by  up  to  80%. 

What  are  we  to  expect  of  football  when  commentary  on  some  matches  begins  at  fever  pitch?  The 
escalation  of  hyperbole  and  hype  —  the  ‘you  will  get  excited’  imperative  —  severely  compromises 
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objectivity,  as  seen  even  in  news  and  documentary  programmes  falling  prey  to  the  same  need  to 
make  everything  ‘entertaining’,  lucrative,  controversial.  This  has  fed  into  the  nurturing  of  hysterical 
(and  look-at-me)  society,  other  examples  including  the  screaming  and  hollering  at  the  announcement 
of  London  gaining  the  Olympic  Games  (official  sponsors:  Coca-Cola,  Cadbury  and  McDonald’s), 
Glasgow  the  Commonwealth  Games,  and  so  on;  the  shrieking  audiences  for  cheesy  TV 
competitions;  and  the  speed  with  which  an  increasing  number  of  people  resort  to  extreme  violence  in 
order  to  settle  the  most  minor  and  unnecessary  disputes.  It  doesn’t  help  that  perpetual  conflict  is 
promoted  by  mass-audience,  emotion-led  soap  operas.  (Football  itself  is  a  virtual  soap  opera  with 
almost  as  contrived  a  script.) 

Just  as  religion  has  served  societies  well  not  only  in  justifying  inequalities  but  also  in  offering 
solace  to  the  human  oppressed  and  maintaining  social  order  so,  likewise,  football  in  its  deflective, 
false-consciousness  function.  Noam  Chomsky  once  lamented  over  ‘Joe  Sixpack’,  the  American  male 
whose  brain  is  a  repository  of  every  conceivable,  trivial  fact  about  ‘sports’  but  unaware  of  (or  tacidy 
resigned  to  the  ‘inevitability’  of)  the  ideology  which  encourages  such  ‘harmless  distractions’;  and 
Italian  semiologist  Umberto  Eco  similarly  recognised  that  there  would  be  no  revolution  on  a  football 
weekend  (at  best,  in  the  UK,  revolution  seems  to  be  reduced  as  much  to  ‘working-class’  hooliganism 
as  it  is  to  reactionary  satire  amongst  the  media  classes).  Old  wine  in  new  bottles,  perhaps.  Like 
science,  sport  pretends  that  it  is  above  politics  and  ideology,  but  sport  doesn’t  just  take  our  eye  off 
the  ball,  it  blinds  us  to  what  we  are  watching.  A  socialist  progressive  improvement  project  this  ain’t. 
Valorising  wealth  and  heroising  the  wealthy  who  can  always  retreat  back  into  their  money  it  leaves 
society  to  suffer  the  short-  and  long-term  consequences  of  the  heavily  financed  monocultural  (one¬ 
footed)  programme.  Its  genius  lies  in  paradox,  of  course,  becoming  more  effective  the  more  obvious 
it  becomes. 

For  some,  football  is  not  a  metaphor  for  life;  it  is  life.  Some  people’s  lives  are  football.  Flowever, 
whilst  once  football  and  the  rest  of  life  were  two  different  things,  now  that  business  has  taken  hold 
of  it  football  is  not  just  a  conduit  for  feeding  business  values  into  the  rest  of  life,  but  in  this  sense  it 
becomes  business  becomes  life.  This  is  not  just  how  football  has  changed  but  how  it  has  been 
changed  in  order  that  society  might  be  deformed  by  the  encouragement  of  competition  at  the 
expense  of  cooperation. 

But  if  Djorkaeff  was  right  and  football  is  a  metaphor  for  life  (and  football  may  well  be  a  metaphor 
for  life  for  footballers),  and  if  people  are  unregenerative,  and  society  no  longer  guided  by  a  principle 
of  social  progress,  then  neither  people  nor  society  will  ‘improve’  in  anything  other  than  technology 
and  business.  Football  is  a  metaphor  for  life  for  those  who  want  football  to  do  that  work,  who  want 
to  setde  or  have  settled  for  an  immutable,  validated  structure  of  power  relations.  ‘Football  is  a 
metaphor  for  life’  is  a  conservative  notion  and  an  end  to  thought.  Thankfully,  many  people,  the 
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majority  as  yet,  have  a  healthy  lack  of  interest  in  the  game.  But  the  metaphor  isn’t  doing  all  that  work 
in  order  to  have  an  effect  on  only  a  minority. 


The  author,  a  former  tricky  winger,  once  played  for  a  legendary  manager  who  bellowed  at  him  from  the  touchline  the 
immortal  instruction:  ‘Cut  out  the  football  and  get  on  with  the  game!’ 
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Another  Side  of  ‘Animal  Rights’:  A  compilation  in  progress 


Anon 


General 

‘How  I  Put  the  Horse  before  Descartes’. 

Bernard  Rollin,  title  of  an  autobiographical  fragment  in  between  the  Specks  1,  Winter  1984/85:  44—50. 

‘Too  many  people  speak  against  our  cruelties  to  animals  more  in  Thoreau  than  in  anger.’ 

Jon  Wynne-Tyson,  in  a  1996  letter  to  George  Hendrick,  editor  (1993)  of  Henry  S  Salt’s  The  Fife  of 
Henry  David  Thoreau  (1890). 

‘The  Animals,  you  say,  were  “sent” 

For  man’s  free  use  and  nutriment. 

Pray,  then,  inform  me,  and  be  candid, 

Why  came  they  aeons  before  Man  did, 

To  spend  long  centuries  on  earth, 

Awaiting  their  Devourer’s  birth? 

Those  ill-timed  chattels,  sent  from  Heaven, 

Were,  sure,  the  maddest  gift  e’er  given  — 

“Sent”  for  Man’s  usage  (can  Man  believe  it?) 

When  there  was  no  Man  to  receive  it!’ 

Henry  S  Salt,  ‘The  Sending  of  the  Animals’,  in  Cum  Grano:  Verses  and  Epigrams  (1931). 

‘Most  horses  have  two  arseholes  —  one  under  their  tails  and  another  on  their  backs.’ 

S.A.B.,  quoted  in  John  Bryant,  Fettered  Kingdoms  (1982:  21). 

‘Heaven  is  by  favour;  if  it  were  by  merit  your  dog  would  go  in  and  you  would  stay  out.’ 

Mark  Twain,  ‘What  is  Man?’  (1906). 

‘The  very  beginning  of  Genesis  tells  us  that  God  created  man  in  order  to  give  him  dominion  over 
fish  and  fowl  and  all  creatures.  Of  course,  Genesis  was  written  by  a  man,  not  a  horse.’ 

Milan  Kundera,  The  Unbearable  Tightness  of  Being  (1984:  286). 

Bloodsports 

‘The  bull-fighter  who  torments  a  bull  to  death  and  then  castrates  it  of  an  ear  has  neither  proved  nor 
increased  his  own  virility;  he  has  merely  demonstrated  that  he  is  a  butcher  with  balletic  tendencies.’ 
Brigid  Brophy,  ‘The  Rights  of  Animals’,  Sunday  Times,  10  October  1965. 

‘But  the  sporting  instinct  is  due  to  sheer  callousness  and  insensibility;  the  sportsman,  by  force  of 
habit,  or  by  force  of  hereditary  influence,  cannot  understand  or  sympathize  with  the  sufferings  he 
causes,  and  being,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  a  man  of  slow  perception,  he  naturally  finds  it 
much  easier  to  follow  the  hounds  than  to  follow  an  argument.’ 

Henry  S  Salt,  Animals’  Rights  Considered  in  Relation  to  Social  Progress  (1980  [1892]:  68). 

‘As  for  the  nonsense  sometimes  talked  about  the  beneficial  effects  of  those  field-sports  which  bring 
men  into  contact  with  the  sublimities  of  nature,  I  will  only  repeat  what  I  have  elsewhere  said  on  this 
subject,  that  “the  dynamiters  who  cross  the  ocean  to  blow  up  an  English  town  might  on  this 
principle  justify  the  object  of  their  journey  by  the  assertion  that  the  sea-voyage  brought  them  in 
contact  with  the  exalting  and  ennobling  influence  of  the  Atlantic”.’ 

Henry  S  Salt,  Animals’  Rights  Considered  in  Relation  to  Social  Progress  (1980  [1892]:  71). 
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‘When  a  man  wants  to  murder  a  tiger  he  calls  it  sport:  when  the  tiger  wants  to  murder  him  he  calls  it 
ferocity.’ 

G  B  Shaw,  Man  and  Superman  (‘The  Revolutionist’s  Handbook  and  Pocket  Companion,  Maxims  for 
Revolutionists,  Crime  and  Punishment’)  (1948  [1903]:  255). 

‘There  are  three  prerequisites  for  angling.  A  hook,  a  line  and  a  stinker.’ 

J.M.B.,  quoted  in  John  Bryant,  Fettered  Kingdoms  (1982:  67). 

Vivisection 

‘The  Anti-Vivisector  does  not  deny  that  physiologists  must  make  experiments  and  even  take  chances 
with  new  methods.  He  says  that  they  must  not  seek  knowledge  by  criminal  methods,  just  as  they 
must  not  make  money  by  criminal  methods.  He  does  not  object  to  Galileo  dropping  cannon  balls 
from  the  top  of  the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa;  but  he  would  object  to  shoving  off  two  dogs  or  American 
tourists.’ 

G  B  Shaw,  ‘These  Scoundrels’,  reply  to  H  G  Wells  in  the  Sunday  Express ,  27  August  1927. 

‘as  any  fool  can  vivisect  and  gain  kudos  by  writing  a  paper  describing  what  happened,  the  laboratories 
are  infested  with  kudos  hunters  who  have  nothing  to  tell  that  they  could  not  have  ascertained  by 
asking  a  policeman’. 

G  B  Shaw,  ‘These  Scoundrels’,  reply  to  H  G  Wells  in  the  Sunday  Express ,  27  August  1927. 

‘It  is  not  unknown  for  the  lower  forms  of  schools  to  care  for  mice  as  “pets”:  which  pets  are  lulled 
and  dissected  by  the  upper  forms.  In  America  they  may  be  dissected  alive,  or  starved  to  death  upon 
deficiency  diets.  What  state  of  character  is  induced  in  a  child  constrained  to  dissect  a  pregnant  female 
mouse  in  order  to  learn  the  mechanics  of  reproduction?  The  casual  brutality  of  such  an 
institutionalized  dismissal  of  normal  affection,  normal  sympathies  is  a  symptom  of  how  far  the  rot 
has  gone.  It  isn’t  even  as  if  the  demonstration  were  —  pitiful  pretex  —  necessary.  At  this  rate  of 
corruption  female  teachers  will  be  being  bribed  to  conceive  and  abort  a  foetus  for  the  fifth  form’s 
biology  lesson.’ 

Stephen  R  L  Clark,  The  Moral  Status  of  Animals  (1984  [1977]:  153). 

‘To  this  day  the  more  conventional  biologists  suffer  from  an  obsessional  fear  of  anthropomorphism, 
and  even  put  such  words  as  “hunger”  and  “fear”  between  quotes  (a  literary  solecism  in  any  case) 
when  writing  about  animals.  The  quotes  are  a  way  of  saying  “I  cannot  get  on  without 
Anthropomorphism,  but  I  am  ashamed  to  be  seen  with  her  in  public”.’ 

C  W  Hume,  The  Status  of  Animals  in  the  Christian  Religion  (1957). 

Food 

‘You  can  be  a  Sancho  Panza  on  any  food  provided  there  is  enough  of  it.  If  you  want  to  be  a 
Pythagoras,  you  have  to  be  more  careful.’ 

G  B  Shaw,  letter  to  Thomas  Demetrius  O’Bolger,  16  March  1920,  quoted  in  Bernard  Shaw,  Collected 
Tetters,  vol 3,  191 1—1925,  edited  by  Dan  L  H  Laurence  (1985). 

‘The  Stoic  tradition  has  always  had  its  opponents,  and  Stoics  have  perpetually  been  stepping  down 
from  their  high  principles  to  arguments  of  the  most  blatant  sophistry  and  self-interest  to  deal  with 
them.  The  plaint  “what  about  plants,  then?”  ...  is  plainly  a  Stoic  slogan  —  it  is  remarkable  how 
sympathetic  the  orthodox  become  to  tomatoes  when  asked  how  they  excuse  the  torments  to  which 
we  put  a  veal-calf _ ’ 

Stephen  R  L  Clark,  The  Moral  Status  of  Animals  (1984  [1977]:  17). 

‘The  laborious  transformation  of  plant  proteins  into  animal  protein,  indeed,  is  notoriously  inefficient, 
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and  wastes  a  great  deal  of  food  that  would  gready  assist  human  beings  in  less  carnivorous  places.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  us  to  do  this:  I  say  nothing  of  what  may  be  necessary  for  the  Eskimos,  for  whom 
(along  with  tomatoes  . . .)  the  orthodox  display  a  sudden,  strange  affection  when  confronted  by 
zoophiles 

Stephen  R  L  Clark,  The  Moral  Status  of  Animals  (1984  [1977]:  44). 

‘if  we  are  to  mean  what  we  say  in  outlawing  the  unnecessary  suffering  of  animals,  we  must  become, 
at  the  least,  vegetarians.  I  repeat  that  I  say  nothing  here  about  the  Eskimos,  nor  have  I  any  interest  in 
the  desert-island  castaway.  We  are  not  on  a  desert-island.  Nor  have  I  yet  seen  an  orthodox  moralist 
defend  rape  or  even  fornication  merely  on  the  ground  that  most  males  trapped  in  solitary  and  beyond 
the  law  with  a  naked  and  lubricious  female  would  find  their  principles  a  little  strained.’ 

Stephen  R  L  Clark,  The  Moral  Status  of  Animals  (1984  [1977]:  45). 

‘That  I  like  the  flavour  of  mutton  no  more  entitles  me  to  lull  a  sheep  than  a  taste  for  roast  leg  of 
human  would  entitle  me  to  kill  you.  To  argue  that  we  humans  are  capable  of  complex,  multifarious 
thought  and  feeling,  whereas  the  sheep’s  experience  is  probably  limited  by  lowly  sheepish 
perceptions,  is  no  more  to  the  point  than  if  I  were  to  slaughter  and  eat  you  on  the  grounds  that  I  am 
a  sophisticated  personality  able  to  enjoy  Mozart,  formal  logic  and  cannibalism,  whereas  your 
imaginative  world  seems  confined  to  True  Romances  and  tinned  spaghetti.’ 

Brigid  Brophy,  ‘In  Pursuit  of  a  Fantasy’,  in  R  Godlovitch,  S  Godlovitch  and  J  Harris,  Animals,  Men 
and  Morals:  An  Inquiry  into  the  Maltreatment  of  Non-humans  (1971:  1 24—45). 

Clothing 

‘It  would  seem  that  fur-wearers  are  almost  unconscious  that  their  sables  and  sealskins  are  the  relics  of 
previous  possessors,  and,  like  the  heroines  of  modern  drama,  have  very  decidedly  had  “a  past”;  or,  if 
they  do  not  wholly  forget  this  fact,  they  think  it  quite  natural  that  they  should  now  have  their  turn 
with  the  skin,  as  the  animal  had  before.  Thus  Pope,  in  a  well-known  couplet: 

Know,  Nature’s  children  all  divide  her  care; 

The  fur  that  warms  a  monarch  warmed  a  bear. 

One  would  have  thought  that  the  bear  who  grew  the  skin  had  somewhat  more  right  to  it  than  the 
monarch!  Politicians  may  talk  of  “one  man,  one  vote”;  but  really,  if  there  is  ever  to  be  a  civilized 
state,  a  programme  of  “one  man,  one  skin”  seems  fairer  and  more  democratic.’ 

Henry  S  Salt,  Seventy  Years  Among  Savages  (1921:  167—8). 
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Next  Issue 


The  next  issue  (no.  2)  of  Critical  Society  will  feature,  amongst  others,  the  following  articles: 

Believing  is  (not)  Seeing,  Eating  is  Believing:  The  hound  and  the  rough  beast 

Christine  Lewis 

Asperger  Syndrome:  A  modern  horror  story 

Alan  Hart 

Brutalism— Sentimentalism  and  the  ‘sanity  of  temperament’:  Cognitive  and  cultural 
dissonance 

Barry  Kew 

Critical  Society  welcomes  articles  from  a  wide  range  of  writers  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 
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